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| the Conference at first, 


to the Inter-Allied Conference. America will no doubt 
pursue her policy of being represented unofficially by 
an “observer.” But it would be and 
a new step forward if the American 
London also took part in the Conference. 

* * zk * 

Mr. Lloyd George then asked Mr. MacDonald whether 
Germany was to be invited to the Mr. 
MacDonald practically refused to answer this question, 
as evidently he did not want to prejudice any future 
negotiations with France. In this refusal the House, 
or at any rate the Unionist side of it, supported him. 
Sut from what Mr. MacDonald said the 
become current that Germany will not be 
but that at the final settlement 


an advantage 


Ambassador in 


Conference. 


im} pression h S 


iat to join 


her representatives will be present. This is certainly 
the impression that the German Press has received. It 
is reinforced by what is, perhaps, the most important 


part of Mr. MacDonald’s statement, which has been very 
widely discussed in France. “ It is felt,” Mr. MacDonald 
said, “ that certain obligations imposed upon Germany 
by the Experts’ Report are somewhat outside the obliga- 
tions imposed upon her by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
the question remains for consultation with Belgium and 


| Italy, in pursuance of the consultation which we have 


| tions. 
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Y far the most important event of the week was M. 
Herriot’s meeting with Mr. MacDonald at Chequers 


on Saturday and Sunday last. An official communiqué 
was issued from the Foreign Office, which told us that the 
Dawes Report was discussed, that the views of the 


two Prime Ministers were accord, 
but that no definite 
arrived at pending a consultation with the 


Two 


found to be in general 
* could, 


conclusion ‘ of course, be 


Selgian and 


Italian Governments.”’ decisions, however, were 


had this week-end, to how best to bring Germanv 
in to make her a willing partner in sharing these oblig 
The settled but is under con- 


sideration.” 


as 


exact form is not 


* * * * 


1 


statement of the 
that ~ ie is 


This is unquestionably a first im- 


But when Mr. MacDonald says 


portance. 

felt’ that the obligations of the Dawes’ Report 
| are outside those imposed upon Germany by the 
Versailles Treaty, he does not tell us by whom 
it is felt. Undoubtedly almost everyone in England 
would regard his statement as a truism. So v.st 
and complicated a transaction as that contem 
plated by the Dawes Report cannot have the faintest 
chance of success unless Germany is a willing part 
Thus it is obvious that there can be no question of fore 


taken: first, that a Conference of all the Allies should | 
be held not later than the middle of July for the 
purpose of “definitely settling the procedure to be 


Prime Ministers 
f Nations at 


that the two 
a brief visit to the 
beginning of the session in 
and Mr. MacDonald’s 
House of Commons on Monday are the only official accounts 


adopted,” and, secondly, 
Should ‘ 
the 


communique 


pay League o 
September.” 


brief statement in the 


offered by the British Government. In his statement 
in the House of Commons Mr. MacDonald certainly 
added something to the oflicial communiqué. He 


told us that the American Government was to be invited 


This | 


to adopt the Dawes Report. She must do so 


that the Allies adopt it, namely, 


method of bringing back stability 


Germany 
for the same reason 
is the 


because it one 


and prosperity to Europe. But perhaps it is not i | 
in this country how completely different is the Fret 
view of the situation. The French G t t has 
never admitted for a moment the British n th 
the occupation of the Ruhr ul i 
and it has already declared that tl $ 
Dawes Report can be covered by the 1 
* . ‘ ¥e 
These official announcements were followed on Tuesda 
by a presentation of a joint N from B sh 
French Governments to the G in G rn 
| the Allied Control of German Arma: ts. rhe Not 
couched in language different from that y pr 
communications to Germany, and Is ra 
}athreat. It asks the German Gover 
willingly with the Allies in giving the ¢ ( SSlOM 
‘full facilities for examining German armaments, and 
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therefore for appeasing the Allies’ anxieties. ‘ We 
would appeal,” say the Allied Prime Ministers, “ to your 
Excellency not to lose this chance of eliminating a source 
of trouble to our respective Governments.” The Allies 
express themselves anxious to end the period of control 
as quickly as possible and to hand the business over to 
the League of Nations. Evidently this is a vigorous 
effort to clear away the disarmament side-issue which is 
endangering the whole possibility of settlement. The 
Note seems to us both well timed and well worded, and 
unless the German Nationalists are even madder than 
they seem, it should succeed in its object. 
* * * * 

With this amount of official material, rumour has run 
riot in the French Press. There is a general tendency 
to talk of a Franco-Anglo-Belgian Pact having been 
concluded. As a matter of fact, the only basis of this 
seems to be that Mr. MacDonald repeated what Lord 
Balfour and many other Englishmen have said (which is, 
after all, a platitude), that in the event of unprovoked 
aggression by Germany, France and Belgium would find 
Great Britain by their side as in 1914. But perhaps 
there is a measure of truth behind the statements of the 
French Press. In a most important interview which 
Mr. Norman Angell had with M. Herriot, and which is 
published in this week’s New Leader, we find stated 
categorically the lines on which M. Herriot is scheming 
for a solution to the question of French security :— 

“You want to know on what principle we shall continue our 
search for security. I reply, the principle of the League of Nations. 
Under Articles 10, 16, 21, we propose that the Allies should make 
# common and mutual treaty of assistance, and then, finally, 
when certain existing difficulties have been overcome, offer to 
make Germany a party to that treaty, offer to her its advantages 
and its obligations.” 

* * * * 

This is indeed an important declaration. Mr. Angell 

naturally wished to place M. Herriot’s meaning beyond 


douLt. Tle asked him whether he simply meant that | 


Germany was to be asked to join the League of Nations. 
M. Herriot replied : 

“Not merely a member of the League. That is elementary. 
But I mean also that it shall be open to her to join this pact of 
mutual guarantee; that we shall accord to her its protections 
if she will assume its obligations.” 

We suppose, as we see Mr. Angell does, that M. Herriot 
is taking as his model the Treaty of Mutual and Regional 


Guarantee that Lord Cecil spent so much labour in | 


claborating last year at Geneva. M. Herriot went ow 

to assure Mr. Angell that not only he but General Nollet, 

his Minister for War, were “ready to stand by the 

principle of including Germany in this pact of guarantee.” 
* * * * 

Let us say at once that this is by far the most helpful 
way of approaching the question of the security, not 
only of France, but of every country, that has yet been 
attempted. Mr. Angell went on to tell M. Herriot that 
among extreme Labour men and Pacifists in England 
there was a great deal of opposition to the principle 
of the Pact of Regional Guarantee. Mr. Angell ad- 
mitted that for himself, the inclusion of Germany did 
much to remove his objections, but he told M. Herriot 
that many would still object. This obviously disturbed 
M. Herriot, for he saw no possibility of France going 
further than this. But he need not be alarmed. The 
little group of Pacifists in England who would object 
to the scheme of Regional Mutual Guarantee is a quite 


negligible factor. If only Mr. MacDonald would produce 


a scheme of this sort, under the aegis of the League, 
which both France and Germany would accept he need 
have no fear of its reception in England. 
* * * * 
The situation in Italy is developing slowly. By 
the murder of Signor Matteotti Fascismo as a 














ee ges - 
whole, and Signor Mussolini in particular, have 


been shaken to a degree almost incredible when 
one remembers their position but a month ago 
On the other hand, the Opposition has acted prudently 
and patriotically and does not seem to have attempted 
to make such capital out of the incident as would ep. 
danger the public safety. Since the crime, too. the 
Government has sincerely tried to apprehend all the 
conspirators. There are now ten persons under arrest, 
and it is thought that all the principal agents haye 
been secured. The last, and perhaps most important, 
arrest was that of Signor Rossi, chief of the Fascistj 
Press Bureau, who gave himself up last Sunday. The 
highest Fascisti, including Signor Finzi, the Ministey 
of the Interior, are evidently implicated in the crime. 
Signor Mussolini has repeatedly stated that justice must 
take its full course, and it is said that a group within 
the Cabinet have bound themselves to ensure that jit 
does so. Obviously this is the only way in which the 
reputation of Fascismo can be saved, but there jg 
no doubt that even so it will be deeply compromised, 
for some of its leaders will have been proved reckless 
criminals. 
* * * * 

How utterly the situation has changed since the crime 
was demonstrated in Signor Mussolini’s speech to the 
Senate on Monday. For the first time (the Times 


| correspondent tells us) he did not get a good reception, 


But more striking still was the tone of his speech, which 
was at least in part apologetic. “* Fascismo,” he said, 
“has only been shaken. This blow has done it good.” 
Imagine for a moment the Mussolini of a month ago 
admitting that Faseismo had been shaken! Now he is 
asserting, almost desperately, that it has ‘ 
shaken ’—not broken. However, we cannot think that 
the friends of Italy will hope for the immediate fall of 
Fascismo. It is almost certain that anarchy would 
result. We must hope for a purged and reconstituted 
Government, resting on the support of the Conservatives 
and the moderate Liberals. There have already been 
Fascisti disturbances in the north, and the most unsatis- 
factory part of Signor Mussolini’s speech was his defence 
of them. The test of Fascismo is: Will it or will it 
not administer justice equitably between its own followers 
and the rest of the nation? By this must it stand or 


fall. 


‘only been 


* * * & 


In South Africa General Smuts has resigned as the 
inevitable result of the General Elections, and General 
Hlertzog is forming a Government. General Hertzog 
freely admits that, though the actual agreement between 
the Nationalists and Labour ended with the elections, 
he owes his present position to the arrangement which 


| saved his party from triangular contests. He is, there- 


fore, asking Labour to be represented in the new Govern- 
ment. He has emphasized his previous statement that 


| the pledge not to raise the question of the constitutional 


relationship of South Africa to Great Britain will be 
strictly honoured. Republicanism is out of the question 
till a majority of the people desire it, and he acknowledges 
that at present there is no such majority. When we go 
to press it is still uncertain whether Labour will join 
the Government. Colonel Creswell desires it, but a great 
many of his followers disagree with him. 
* * * * 

The American Democratic Convention opened on 
Tuesday amid an excitement which was the natural 
reflection of the unparalleled doubt and _ confusion. 
The nomination must be made by a two-thirds majority, 
but though somebody will in the end get that majority, 
it looks at the beginning as though nobody could possibly 
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for it. Mr. McAdoo, though a very powerful | England only, provides that in every county and borough 
andidate, suffers from the disadvantage of having had | a poll shall periodically be taken at which the electors 
his name associated with the oil scandals. The New} shall state their order of preference as between three 
York delegates are frankly hostile to him, and are solid | policies: (1) Leaving the trade within their area as it is ; 
for their Governor, Mr. Al Smith. Mr. Smith, however, | (2) transfe rring it to some public management ; (3) ending 
accused of two things—of having, as a Roman Catholic, | it altogether. Machinery is provided for setting up publie 
introduced the religious issue, and of having affronted | management, and in the case of both (2) and (3) there 
Prohibitionists by his advocacy of a Wet policy. It} would be compensation for the owners. The public, or 
gill be interesting to see what support the Convention | ** disinterested,’’ management would be in the hands of a 
yill give to the League of Nations. Both Mr. J. W. | local Board appointed by the Secretary of State. The 
Davis, formerly Ambassador in England, and Senator | functions of the Board would be to produce, distribute, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











ly | and supervise the sale of intoxicants, subject to the laws 

relating to licences. The Secretary of State would also 
appoint a Central Advisory Council. This Central 
| Council would report periodically to the Secretary of State 
suffered a severe reverse on the Housing Bill, but, as | and thus to Parliament, and its main purpose would be to 
ysual, it makes no difference to their occupation of office. | prevent the exploitation of the sale of drink by any local 
The reverse was certainly deserved. After the Second . 


Glass, who are candidates for nomination, strong 
desire that America should enter the League. 
* a! x * 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Government 


; ' the Board. Further, there would be local advisory committees, 
Reading ol the Bill had been carried by a majority of 63 | partly nominated by the local authority and partly by the 
the critical voting came upon Mr, Masterman’s proposal | mayistrates. 

that the Bill should be considered by a Committee of the * i * * 

whole House. In our opinion this motion was thoroughly | Lord Banbury described the Bill as the worst he had 


ever read. It would set up a new bureaucracy. Lord 


justified. ‘The expenditure proposed in the Bill is enor- 
mous. After all our efforts to reduce the National Debt | Long was also strongly opposed to it. For our part we 
welcome the principle of the Bill, because it would tend 
point beyond our power of redemption. And, as the | to put disinterested persons in the place of those who 


we are in danger of having our debts sent up again to a 


Second Reading debate showed once more, Mr. Wheatley | now have a very strong and natural incentive to press 
provides nothing resembling an adequate guarantee that | the sale of drink. There will be no real liquor reform 
the necessary labour and materials for building houses | till that incentive is killed. It is useless to blame any- 
will be produced. Yet economy is still imperatively | body; the incentive to make private profits out of 
needed. To pour out money without being sure that we | excessive drinking simply should not be there. The 
shall get anything but a derisory return is madness. It is | only final satisfactory reform, however, will be the owner- 
not a matter that should be referred to a small Standing | ship of the trade by the State. This is the solitary 
Committee—it is far too important for that. On Mr. | instance in which we should like to see State-ownership. 
Masterman’s motion there was a majority of 140 against | The State is a bad trader. If it proved to be a bad 
the Government. The Liberals were greatly pleased | trader in drink it would, at all events, be a good trader 
with their success, and their loud cheers were met by a | from our point of view. 


runing commentary from the Labour benches of “ No | * * * * 
recess!” ** No grouse ! ” | It is most satisfactory that a Royal Commission has 


? ¥ ° ° been appointed to inquire into the Lunacy Laws. Under 
Mr. Wheatley has made a considerable reputation in | jts terms of reference the Commission will examine 
the present session by his boldness, his lucidity, and his |the existing law and administrative machinery in 
quickness in debate, but he may ruin himself if he does | England and Wales in connexion with the certification, 
not recognize in time that strength without discretion on | detention and care of lunatics, and will consider how far 
occasions when discretion is obviously required is his worst provision is or could be made for the treatment of lunatics 
enemy. If he had been allowed to do as he liked he would | without certification. Mr. H. P. Macmillan, the Lord 
have limited the power of amendment even more than it | Advocate, is Chairman, and among the other members 
has been limited. Governments which depend upon a|are Lord Russell, Lord Eustace Perey, Sir Thomas 
ninority cannot possibly act in that way, and it would be | Jfutchison, and Sir Humphry Rolleston. 
tyrannical ina Government with a large majority to do so, * % * x 
Mr. Wheatley seems to think that he can lay down any | We record with deep ‘regret the death of Mr. G. L. 
tule he pleases. Why should he want to prevent any | Mallory and Mr. A. C. Javine, who lost their lives at the 
man from buying his house? Does he not know that | Jast attempt to climb Mt. Everest. Only a few days 
many manual workers prefer to buy their houses and | ago we were reading in the papers a message from Mr. 
that there are fortunately many means of helping them Mallory in which he sa#l that the third attempt on the 
mountain would be the~last “ for better or for worse.” 
We hardly knew whether to admire more the vividness 
of the message or the courage of the man who wrote it. 
Everest is a terrible enemy, and Mr. Mallory knew it. 
‘* Everest,” he wrote, “ will show no mercy.” He had 
learned his climbing from that admirable creator of 
mountaineers, Mr. R. L. G. Irving, a well-known house 
master at Winchester. Mr. A. C. Irvine, the youngest 
member of the expedition, rowed for Oxford in 1922 and 
1923, and would, no doubt, have rowed again this year 
had he not preferred Everest to the Boat Race, 


todoso ? His business is to supply houses, not offictously 
to limit the conditions under which men shall live in them. 
‘ * a 


On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, the Govern- 


ment were beaten again on the London Traffic Bill, 
the majority against them being 27. The defeat was the 
result of the amendment moved by Mr. Perey Harris 
to Clause 10 of the Bill. That Clause deals with regula- 
tions for the control of traflic, and the sense of Mr. Harris’s 
amendment was that no regulations should actually be 


made until a resolution was passed by the House approv- 


lng of the draft proposals. " ‘ ‘ - 
* * * * ; 
. ™ : , Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th. 
In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Bishop of ; PP RS Sag ol 
eo , ‘ : me i ‘ , 5 per cent. War Loan was on Ihursday, 100; Thursday 
Oxford moved the Second Reading of his Liquor Bill. week, 10145 ; a year ago, 101%. 
by 1} ‘ . : ‘ : ~ , ° nm » 
The debate, which was interesting and important, was |” 3h per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 78; 


Thursday week, 78,5 ; a year ago, 80%. 


adjourned till next Monday. The Bill, which applics to 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— ———-— 


WHAT OF AMERICA ? 


OW can we, the people of the British Empire, best 
serve the world? By placing a clear and definite 
policy before mankind, by showing ourselves willing to 
make sacrifices to obtain it, and by asking other people 
to follow our example. What is that policy? It can be 
easily stated—to make a settlement just and lasting in 
respect of (1) German Reparations; (2) Security for 
France ; (3) Inter-Allied Debts. These three things hang 
together. No one of them can be really settled except in 
conjunction with the others. And now is “ the acceptable 
time.” Not only the agreement at Chequers, but the 
course of events in Germany, show that there is at last a 
real desire to take action in regard to the Dawes Report. 
What is now wanted is courage and foresight. Mere 
courage to make a beginning is not enough. There must 
be the more rare courage of carrying action through to the 
end, and of facing the consequences. 

In the present predicament what the peoples of the 
British Empire are specially required to realize is that all 
turns on the Inter-Allicd Debts. If we have enough 
imagination and enough great-heartedness to be bold 
here, and to see that self-sacrifice and self-preservation 
may well go together, all may yet be well. We have got 
to give the world a lead, and we have got to do it from in 
front, not from behind. We have got to say, “* Come on,” 
not * Go on.” We must not be misled into doing some- 
thing narrow-minded for fear of the gibe, “ So we are 
to pay everybody, and nobody is to pay us.” We have got 
to tell France and the other Allied Powers that in order 
to arrive at a European settlement we shall be willing, 
cither to let them off their debts, provided that the 
Powers who are expecting reparations from Germany 
will not press their claims in such a way as to kill Europe. 

But that is not all. We have got to ask America 
to follow our example. Happily, we can do so without 
any accusation of selfishness or of a desire merély to 
obtain something for ourselves. One of the strongest 
reasons I have had for urging so often that our debt 
to America must be paid in full, and for not asking for 
any remissions, however strong our case might be, was 
the thought that the time would come when we should 
be called upon to set an example and ask others to make 
a sacrifice. How could we do this to a people remote 
from, and not unnaturally suspicious of, European 
statecraft, unless we could prove to them that we had 
no ulterior motives? We cannot and will not ask 
favours from America for ourselves; but we can ask 
them for others, including America herself. America 
has duties as well as rights, and nobly have Americans, 
as individuals, admitted those duties and acted upon 
them. There is nothing in the history of the world 
comparable to the way in which the purses, not only of 
American millionaires, but of all classes, have been 
opened to relieve the sufferings of the Continent. It 
will not, I am confident, be necessary for us, or anybody 
else, to ask America to forgive Europe its debts. Anyone 
who understands the psychology of the American people 
will realize that I am not playing with this question. 
If you go to an American and try to convince him that 
he will make a good investment by doing this or that, 
he will show himself one of the closest and most suspicious 
of bargainers. He will test every allegation and investi- 
gate every proposition with what will seem hard-hearted 
shrewdness. If, however, you ask him to do something 
which can never benefit him, but which will, instead,. 
mean great expenditure on his part, and great sacrifices, 








— 
you find him a different man. The true American is 
not to be won over by an alleged business argument 
In such matters he knows well enough that he has little 
to learn. What attracts him is an opportunity to satisfy 
his instinct of helpfulness. Why or how that instingt 
has become one of the dominant traits of the American 
people I do not profess to be able to say. All I know 
is that the American people and their actions are pot 
intelligible until one has realized its existence, 

And now comes a crucial point. The ordinary man 
here will say, ““ What you urge is probably quite sound 
but if we are going to make the proposal you suggest 
to America, we ought not to make it absolutely, We 
ought to make a condition—that is, that we will forgive 
Europe its debts to us, but only if America will do the 
same, and forgive, not us, of course, but the other Allies 
and Associated Powers their debts to her.” Any 
attempt at such bargaining would be a profound mistake. 
If America does the right thing she will do it on he 
own initiative, and not under any argumentative or 
moral compulsion from outside. The action contem. 
plated would lose all its magnanimity if America could 
not say with that competitive altruism, which I for one 
honestly admire in her, “ We are not going to let the 
British people beat us in a matter of this kind. We 
will show them that if they can afford to be generous, 
so can we.” 

I am not going to ask the British people to be generous 
because generosity is their best policy. Generosity 
indulged in on such grounds becomes a piece of mean 
commercialism. I ask the British people to be generous, 
and not to weigh consequences ; but to use their last 
ounce of energy, courage and determination to pull 
the European waggon out of the morass into which 
it is sinking. Therefore I refuse to talk about the 
reward which they will in fact get by bold and generous 
action. Nor shall I, though I feel so certain of it myself, 
dwell upon the damnosa haereditas which is bound to 
follow when a country receives huge payments from 
other countries without an exchange of goods, but 
through onesided payment. Payments, remember, can 
only be made in goods. But if goods are sent into a 
country and nothing is taken back in exchange, then 
the workers of that country will know; what it means 
to have the luxury of rest—in other words, will become 
unemployed. 

I want our Government, without thought of America, 
to have the boldness to say to Europe, and especially 
to France and Germany: “If the method by which 
the Dawes Report is applied to Germany is one of which 
we can heartily approve, if the scheme’ for affording 
security to France is accepted by Germany and the 
other Powers concerned, and, finally, if a wide and gener- 
ous scheme is adopted for opening the League of Nations 
to all the Powers now outside it, then we, without asking 
for any advantages for ourselves, will remit the debts 
owed to us.” JI am confident that if we say that, America 
will follow suit. 

I shall be asked, of course, whether I do not realize 
that there is a Presidential Election going on in America. 
I do, and I am convinced that whichever party has the 
courage to put remission in its programme will represent 
the true America. Once more, the Americans are the 
most idealistic people on the face of the earth and 
honestly desire to do the right thing, not only by them- 
selves, but by humanity at large. 

Even if my prophecy should prove to be false—though 
I am sure it will not, if the trial is made—I am certain 
that the call to our people has come and that we must 
answer it. 

J. St. Loe Srracuey. 
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AN IMPENDING NATIONAL 
CALAMITY. 


HE City article in the Times of Tuesday, following 
Mr. Walter Leaf’s article in the June number of 

the Westminster Bank’s Review, leaves little doubt that 
once again we are faced with the possibility of a rise in 
the Bank Rate. The object of this movement, both 
Mr. Leaf and the Times City Editor agree, would be to 
restore the pre-War gold parity of the pound and dollar, 
and thus enable the Governors of the Bank of England 
to re-establish London as a free gold market. The 
position is that last winter the pound did not make its 
expected recovery from the annual harvest-time slump. 
Thus we are faced with the probability of the pound slip- 
ping further away again this year, and of the bankers’ 
cherished policy of a steady restoration of the gold parity 
receiving a severe check. For this they have only one 





remedy. Up with the Bank Rate; raise the price of 
gid; down with the price of commodities! True, 
Mr. Walter Leaf wants to raise the Bank Rate only 
one point, that is, to 5 per cent. But the City Editor of 
the Times is evidently very doubtful if this is adequate. 
As he graphically expresses it, ... “a rise in Bank 
Rate could only become effective in restoring the gold 
standard if it improved the purchasing power of the 
pound relatively to that of the dollar—in other words, 


by lowering the British price level by about 10 per cent.” | 


That is frankness with a vengeance. To get back to 
gold we must lower our price level by 10 per cent. 
haps raising the Bank Rate only 1 per cent. will not do 
that. But then it can be raised again! The grand 
object is to depress British prices as much as possible— 


that at any rate is clear. But, extraordinary as it must 


seem to City men, “a well-known merchant ” wrote to the | 


Times City Editor and actually asked whether before we 


Per- | 


task he goes to bed. 
directors’ meeting he opens the Times at the financial 


ments. 
mends that the Bank Rate should be raised to 5 per cent. 
True he finds that the City Editor doubts whether this 


cent., and so restore the gold standard. 
of a rise in Bank Rate this year.” 


“the Government has declared that its monetary policy 
is the same as that of its predecessors—namely, gradually 


which it so terribly lacks. Well satisfied with his night’s 
The next morning on the way to the 


page and begins to read the City Editor’s diurnal com- 
There he learns that Mr. Walter Leaf recom- 


will be “ sufficient ” to depress British prices by 10 per 
But at any rate 
it will do something. Thus he is warned “ these con- 
siderations make it inadvisable to ignore the possibility 
He is reminded that 


to restore the pre-War parity ” ; and he is informed that 
“the possibility of a fall in prices ’ does not offer “ any 
substantial objection ” to doing this by artificially raising 


the price of money. 


Now the question which we cannot refrain from asking 
is, With this copy of the paper in his hand, can our 
managing director continue to press his policy of produc- 
tion and expansion on his board? And if he does so, 
will not his directors at once rise and tell him that his 
elaborate and laborious costings are not worth the paper 
they are written on, for before a single article can be 
placed before the public, the bankers may have succeeded 
in bringing about their 10 per cent. drop in prices, and 
his 5 per cent. profit will be converted into a 5 per cent. 
loss ? Will not the mere suggestion of such a probability 
throw any board of directors into a justified panic at the 


idea of expansion? Will they not at once begin to cut 


|down their programme to a minimum—to discharge 


quite decided on an onslaught on our price level, “ it | 


might not be well to consider the results to industry and 
employment that would ensue.” Dignified, if severe, 
was his rebuke ; “ We do not regard the possibility of a 
fall in prices resulting from a rise in Bank Rate as affording 
any really substantial objection to his (Mr. Leafs) 
suggestion.” So much for “a well-known merchant” ! 
And yet, and yet, are falling prices, and still more, 
the expectation of a renewed and continued fall, the very 
best thing for the country as a whole ? One cannot help 
thinking for a moment of the way in which things are, 
as a matter of fact, produced under our present industrial 
system. The mind wanders we fear from these high 
considerations of finance to any humble business and 
industrial experience which we ourselves may have had. 
We think of the hard-working managing director of any 
industrial firm engaged on the production of some staple 
commodity, which may take some three to six months in 
manufacture—that is, from the beginning of the industrial 
programme under which it is made to its actual sale to the 
consumer. We may think of him, at this time of year, 
sitting up late one night putting the final touches to the 
programme of production for the next financial year. 
Trade is just beginning to improve a little. The factory 
is splendidly equipped ; he has developed a most elaborate 
and accurate system of costings. He deduces from it 
that if the factory is run at full capacity, and the com- 
modity is turned out by mass production, there will be a 
narrow but adequate margin of profit, 5 per cent. perhaps, 
at current competitive market price. He determines to 
recommend to his directors a full programme of produc- 
tion and expansion for next year. He reflects that his 
firm, at any rate, is doing something both to give employ- 
ment and to supply the world with those commodities 





employees, to cut every kind of commitment? We do 
not profess to know whether things would work out like 
this. Obviously ours is an extremely crude instance. 
Boards of directors may take little note of currency 
movements—though one would have thought the last 
few years would have given them a certain interest in 
them. At any rate, all we mean to suggest is that it 
does seem human nature for manufacturers to cut down 
their production, and therefore their means of giving 
employment, in the face of a declared policy of reducing 
the general price level by 10 per cent. ; and it will take a 
little more than the declarations of financial 
pundits, unsupported by a shred of evidence, to convince 
us that this is not 

We can only say that we can see nothing but national 
calamity in this project of dearer money and an increase 
inthe Bank Rate. That may seem an exaggerated state- 
ment. But consider for a moment the effect of a check 
and then a reversal of the present revival in trade (such 
as it is) The City Editor of the Times assures his 
correspondent, the “ well-known merchant” that “ it 
may certainly be assumed that Mr. Leaf has had in mind 
all the effects that dearer money would have upon industry 
and employment.” Does he “ have in mind,” we cannot 
help wondering, the men and women in our great indus- 
trial cities who—the lucky ones—have perhaps just got 
employment again after having been “ out” for two or 
three years? Will they, after all, be so very much con- 
soled if, when they lose their jobs again, they hear that 
the pound has gone to 4.86 “on” New York? And the 
manufacturer, just beginning to see daylight again after 
the hopelessness of the last two years—will he be so very 
glad to hear that Mr. Baldwin was wrong when he said 
last year that deflation was not going on and would not be 
reimposed ; and to know that the present price level 
which everyone had begun to regard as, at any rate, a 
working basis must come down 10 per cent.? But no, 
employers and employed, the small man and big man, 
they must all be sacrificed to the “ great God par ’’—the 


solemn 


so. 


“c 
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pound must go baek to 4.86 if it goes there over a desolate 
and ruined Britain. 

And yet if—impious thought !—we abandoned for a 
moment the rush for gold, how easy and simple it would 
all seem to be. Mr. Keynes has been writing again, this 
time in the New Leader, and explaining how simply and 
easily, without changing our financial system in the least 
particular, we might achieve a stable price level. He 
would concentrate on “ creating confidence in the stability 
of the present price level.” This seems to us the most 
admirable and, in the very best sense of the word, the 
most conservative policy we can imagine. Frankly we 
begin to wonder if this airy talk of the financial editors of 
“* lowering the price level 10 per cent.” is not every bit as 
contrary to the public interest as the talk of inflation last 
winter (which these very men condemned in unmeasured 
tones), and even more immediately disastrous to trade. 
In short, the project of raising the Bank Rate with the 
avowed object of lowering our price level, seems to us a most 
dangerous scheme, and it is essential that public protest 
should be directed against it. 


WHAT DOES MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
STAND FOR? 

the House of Commons on Thursday of last week 

there was a curious debate on the state of trade, 
Mr. Sidney Webb in effect declaring that all was for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds, and Mr. Lloyd 
George declaring—it almost amounted to that—that all 
was for the worst. Now, perhaps we need not be too 
subtle or too delicate in searching for the motives of 
these declarations. Mr. Webb is President of the Board 
of Trade, and he therefore has a good political reason 
for stating that presperity is being built up under the 
influence and control of himself and his friends. When 
Labour rules, in fine, all is well. Mr. Lloyd George has a 





similar, though an opposite, reason for stating that all is | 


not well, because Liberalism does not rule. We therefore 
take the liberty of subtracting a little from both the 


optimism of Mr. Webb and the pessimism of Mr, Lloyd | . , age 
George | out all right ; that if we increase the wealth of Europe 
oe” | 


Yet when these obvious explanations have been given 
their proper value it is certainly a strange fact that Mr. 
Webb, a member of a Government which is not within 
sight of producing any Socialistic legislation, and which 
must contemplate a further long period of Capitalism, 
should have spoken so enthusiastically of the future, and | 
that Mr. Lloyd George, who has just seen the triumph of 
Free Trade not only at the General Election, but in recent | 
votes in the House of Commons, should have spoken so 
gloomily. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was indeed surprising ; and 
what is more surprising still is that it has provoked hardly 
any comment, Is it that Liberals nonchalantly expected 


him to speak like that, or is it that though they are deeply 
pained they dare not say a word? “Ohno! We never 
The second explanation is probably the 


mention him.”’ 
right one. As nearly as possible Mr. Lloyd George threw 
over Free Trade, and yet it was only the other day that 
he was restored to the Liberal Party with many rejoicings | 
—to the party which clings to Free Trade in fair weather 
and foul more tenaciously than to any other principle, 


It is searcely possible to reconcile his remarks with a 
fundamental belief in Free Trade. He said that both a 
loan to Germany under the Dawes scheme and a free 
would make Germany extremels 
He was afraid that most people | 


money market an 
dangerous competitor. 
in this country had not appreciated the real significance | 
of the Dawes scheme, and that if we did not wake up to 


its meaning and make provision against its dangers our 


uncmployed might remain unemployed. 


| prosper and the time when she begins to buy. 


He talked about | 


—__ 
the alarming excess of our imports over our exports, and 
in words which recalled the language of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain in 1908, demanded an instant inquiry into 
such a parlous state of things. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Chamberlain was fond of pointing to the eXcesgs 
of imports over exports, and of describing that as “ the 
trade balance against us.” We fancy that Mr. Chamber. 
lain never quite understood the workings of Free Trade ; 
never quite made the necessary allowances for oyr 
invisible exports and services. He used to say that we 
were “ bleeding to death.” The country refused to follow 
him (though the more powerful part of the Press used to 
tell us that he was “sweeping the country ”’), and so we 
went on bleeding to death—with the strange result that 
when the War came we were able to finance all our Pro. 
tectionist Allies. It is really not unfair to say that Mr, 
Lloyd George was influenced by 1903, because he actually 
mentioned that memorable year, and demanded such an 
inquiry as was instituted then. Would he like a new 
Tariff Reform Commission ? 

The Liberal Free Trader, of course, can see no necessity 
whatever for such a speech as that, and no sense in it. 
He thinks that the more prosperous Germany is the better 
customer she will be. He not merely thinks, he knows, 
He does not argue with you, he tells you. He does not 
want an inquiry, then, to reveal facts which, whatever 
they may be, admit of only one conclusion. He wants to 
restore German credit as quickly as possible for our own 
sake, if not for Germany’s. Mr. Lloyd George, on the 
contrary, is desperately afraid of a Germany which once 
more finds money in her pockets for purchasing. He 
virtually ignores the doctrine that goods can only be 
purchased with goods, and that when goods are sent here 
from other countries, we must sooner or later manufacture 
goods with which to pay forthem. He talks as though he 
would rather kill his customer. 

We must not omit to say that in one part of his speech 
Mr. Lloyd George hedged and did some lip-service to the 
fundamental doctrine of Free Trade. It made his friends 
glow. “ I know,” he said, “ that in the end it will work 


everybody will ultimately benefit.” But, alas! he went on 
to explain that he was thinking in his gloomy analysis of 
** the interval between the time when Germany begins to 
That will 
be a bad interval for us.” What Free Trader, except 
Mr. Lloyd George—if he is a Free Trader—will admit 
that a country can begin to prosper before she begins to 
again 


buy, in fact before the exchanges are set going 


' Rumour used to say that Mr. Lloyd George never was a 


convinced Free Trader, and we begin to think that 
rumour may not have lied so freely as usual. 

If, however, Mr. Lloyd George is not a Free Trader, 
what does he stand for? The fact that he paired in 


favour of four of the Preference resolutions may not 
be irreconcilable with a belief in Free Trade. Other 
| Free Trade Liberals voted for those resolutions on the 


ground that knocking off any tariff is a step on the Free 
Trade road. But in the speech which we have be 
cussing Mr. Lloyd George used language which mak: 


n dis- 


s the 


| chief plank in the Liberal Party platform creak and 


groan. Mr. Asquith has said nothing, but what does he 
think? How long will Mr. Lloyd George work with the 
Liberal Party ? 


how long will it last ? 


And if he continues to work with it, 


He may be justified in believing 


that he is indispensable to the party, and that he can 


therefore do what he likes. He ean flout friends who 
dare not cease to be his friends :— 


“ He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle them back. 


There is another possible explanation of Mr. Lloyd 
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ceorge’s indifference to the feelings of Liberals. 
regard the Liberal Party as doomed, and he may already 
If so, who are going to 


He may 


he contemplating other alliances. 
ie his collaborators ? What is the answer to that very 





rather than any revival of the Act of 1908. We certainly 
Denmark, for instance, has, 
roughly, twice as many cultivators per thousand acres 
The evils of urbaniza- 


have room for expansion. 


as are to be found in this country. 


shrewd old question, “‘ Whom is he acting with?) Whoare | tion are admitted, but the only wav to combat them is 


his friends 7 
predict his next move. As it is we humbly confess that 
we are in the dark, 
more than it cares to admit, and perhaps some Liberal 


would be kind enough to enlighten us, 


ORGANIZED LAND SETTLEMENT 
VERSUS SMALL-HOLDINGS, 
By CreistropuzrR Turnor. 


IIl.—ORGANIZED LAND SETTLEMENT. 


ye first article revicwed the working ef the Small- 
Holdings Act, 1908. It that little 
had been achieved, and that no attempt was made to 


was seen 


mprove the conditions under which the mass of our | 


unfortunate small-holders work and live. 
With right conditions, and under proper cultivation, 
small-holdings produce food to the and a 


more acre 


larger profit for the cultivator than is usually obtained | 
We may say, therefore, that the small- 
holding, rightly situated and cefliciently handled, is an | 


yw large farmers. 


economic unit. 
A great number of 
unsatisfactory from the economic aspect, because the 


230,000 small-holdings are 


our 


onditions under which they exist are 
On the other hand, there is general aceord that small- 
holdings are desirable from the social point of view. 
The objects in settling men upon the land are briefly : 

1. Land settlement is an important methed of main- 


ining the rurel population, and should be worked in 


‘ 
( 


housing scheme. 
the number of cultivators 
in the land which comes, 


conjunction with any 

2, It is desirable to increase 
who have that direct interest 
lone, from ownership. 

3. Small-holdings shculd be available for the capable 
rural Jabourer, to enable him to better his position, and 
eredit facilities should be provided fer that purpose. 

1. Small-holdings, prope rly organized and managed, 


secure an inereased production in certain branches of | 


wriculture. 

5. To place men on the land under conditions which 
will reasonably guarentee success to industry and will 
turn the holder into a contented producer of food in the 
shortest possible time. 

These are our objects. 
In countries where the problem has been studied, men 
have been placed on the land under a system of organized 


land settlement. The purpose of this system is not merely 
to provide a man with land and leave him to sink or 
swim, but to conditions that will 
enable him to be an eflicient food-produccr. Our 1908 Act 


establish him under 


was not based upon this fundamental principle, nor were | 


small-holdings committees guided by it. 
“Access to the Land’; but once a man 
no one took any interest in what became of him, so long 
Yet every man working on the land 


was 


as he paid his rent. 
is of great importance to the State. 

Our 1908 Act provided most of its land in scattered 
plots, and in only a few cases were considerable areas 


divided up. But under an organized system, settlement 


on the land in large groups is the main feature. 


settler has a new house built for him, so that there is 


a real repeopling of the countryside. 
lt is organized setUement that is needed in England 


Perhaps the Liberal Party suspects | 


uneconomie., | 


How can they be achieved ? | 


The cry was | 
fixed, | 


very | 


99? P — » a P - , ‘ > i > 2 
? If we knew that, we should be able to|to inerease the numbers of people living on the land, 


and restore that balance of population which is now so 
dangerously one-sided. 

Certain fundamental principles emerge from a study 
| of organized settlement in other countries, ‘These are :— 
1. Occupying ownership, 

2. Access to credit. 

3. Co-operation. 

4. Organized transport. 

5. Expert guidance. 

6. 


~ 
‘. 


Development of social amenities. 


Careful selection of men and women. 
rhese principles have been enunciated in the agri- 
cultural policy of the Central Landowners’ Association. 


They are the basic factors of our probl m. 





I:xperience shows that a new group-settlement should 
not be less than 200 strong, because the overhead charges 
are considerable. In this country new settlers can, of 
course, be added to existing groups to bring them up 
to the minimum The unit must be large 


enough to be economic or it cannot achieve full success. 


stre neth, 
Organized settlement is suecessful in old countries as 
well as in new both old 
under its beneficent conditions, the children of the settlers 


ones. In and new countries, 
wish to remain in the country rather than migrate to 
the city, This is an all-important point. 
Before attempting to develop organized 
here it would be advisable to study the results achieved 
countries. Our Ministry of Agriculture 
Our County Councils and their small- 


settlement 
in other has 
| never done this. 
holdings committees have never studied the problem 
seriously. But if the Ministry and the Councils know 
nothing of the science of settlement, what can we expect 
from their work? There authority, 
working under the Ministry, responsible for the whole 
settlement policy of Great Britain, It should be a small 
committee, first spend a year studying 
successful examples of organized settlement in other 
countries, After that, it could take up its task as the 
central settlement authority here. 

In making this suggestion, I cast no aspersion on cur 
| County Councils, for whose work I have profound admira- 
tion, But the work of land settlement is highly technieal ; 


it has really never been attempted here, and it is essent ial 
movVe- 


must be a new 


and sheuld 


to have a group of men in a position to guide the 
}ment with knowledge and understanding. 
| Itis not suggested that this committee should administer 
| group-settlement all over the The County 
! Councils would still be the administering body and would 
| still provide “ accommodation plots ” for village black- 
'smiths; but in the larger matters, the central com- 
| mittee the County Council how 
| specific group-settlements should be started. 

With our new settlement authority in existence (safely 
returned from its year of travel and study) it weuld be 
well for it to concentrate on an existing small-holdng 
district rather than to embark at once upon a new group- 
Our first duty is to the old estat lished small- 
t adverse condi- 
] 


country. 


would discuss with 


settlement. 

| holders who have been battling agains 
| tions. And here the ex-Service small-holders would 
| benefit as well. 

Our authority, the 
would in such an area build up a system of co-operation, 
| arrange for credit facilities, improve transport, and carry 
into effect the lessons that they had kk arned elsewhere. 


working with County Council, 





Expert guidance would be provided for this centre to 
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advise the small-holders as to the needful alterations and 
adjustments in cropping and management. 

After such a district had been dealt with, it would 
prove a demonstration of what organized settlement 
meant, and the authority would consider the creation 
of new group settlements. This process weuld be slow, 
but it would be sure. Hasty actions taken without a 
guiding policy and without a clear objective means waste 
and failure. 

The Act of 1908 gave no consideration to sound 
foundations and very little intelligent foresight to the 
superstructure. 

It is well to lay good foundations, 


THE ART OF ATHENE SEYLER. 


NV R. NIGEL PLAYFAIR said of our contemporary 
I drama in last week’s Spectator that plays badly 
written, badly acted, and badly produced were able 
to succeed, while good plays, well acted and competently 
produced, often failed. That is a general and a mournful 
truth about the London theatre, but it is by no means 
a universal one. He who wills can see at the Criterion* 
a play which, while it fills the house and delights even a 
West End audience, exhibits at her best the most 
accomplished of our comedians. The play is The Mask 
and the Face, the actress, need I say ? is Athene Seyler. 
Miss Seyler has long been with us, and she has played 
a great number of parts, by authors as_ pleasantly 
diversified as Shakespeare and Mr. Milne. But not 
every day does she get the chance to find material so 
apt to her genius as this chip from an Italian workshop, 
liberally re-chiselled by an English hand, affords. It 
may be that she is not quite English herself, and that 
her vital and energetic art requires rather stronger 
food than our theatre can give it. Certain it is that in 
The Mask and the Face she not only plays beautifully, 
but is herself the spirit of the piece. As was Ellen 
Terry's Beatrice, so is her Savina Grazia. 

The play itself, as the readers of the Spectator are 
aware, has been “ freely ” adapted by Mr. Fernald from 
the Italian play La Maschera e il Volto. Signor Chiarelli, 
the author, calls his work “* A Grotesque in three acts,” 
andinreality it has not a little the effect of the grotesque, 
the fantastic. The company, indeed, is familiar enough. 
It is the society of Our Betters, a set of disillusioned rakes 
and fribbles, living (on Lake Como) under an easy code 
of mutual tolerance and general deception. The excep- 
tion is Count Grazia. He, indeed, is a prig, but a 
blameless prig. He alone among this raffish company 
lives in the shadow of the old moralities—the sanctity 
of marriage, the lifelong character of the pact, and the 
“right” of the husband to avenge himself for its 
violation by killing the offending woman. The discom- 
fiture and humiliation of Grazia follow on his discovery 
that his Savina is no exception to the frailty of his 
friends. With that discovery his castle of cards falls 
to the ground. He loves his wife too much to carry 
out his code of vengeance. But in no case will he 
endure that his “set” should call him ridiculous. So 
he concocts a story of having strangled her, and thrown 
her body into Lake Como, and obliges her to become his 
accomplice by a foreed flight and life under an assumed 
This .is what Signor Chiarelli calls his 
* grottesco.” A murder is followed by 
a “ grotesque” trial, in which poor Grazia chooses his 
wife’s lover as his advocate, and this ingenuous gentleman 
secures an acquittal by blackening the lady’s character, 


name abroad. 


* orote a 
grotesque 





* Lately transferred there from the Everyman Theatre. 








——_ 
and the “ grotesque” trial by a “ grotesque ” funeral 
service over the body of another woman. 


ee > 


But here the Count’s troubles begin. He has been 
overwhelmed with flowers, newspaper tributes to 
saviour of society, and invitations from all the ladies 
of the neighbourhood to take a new Savina. But Count 
Mario finds he cannot sustain the réle of social hero, 
Neither can he screw his courage to the point of frankly 
forgiving Savina and taking her back again. In this 
dilemma Savina returns from her enforced exile, djs. 
illusioned as to her lover, and bent on reunion wit 
Grazia. Exhorted to allow his heart to speak, and |e 
the law and the social code hang, the Count 
throws over the public opinion of Como, and decides 
to make his second with 
freedom. 


a 


h 

il 
r 

go 


adventure Savina—in 
This is, in effect, the Italian play. But Mr. Fernald 
has greatly changed it. Doubtless with his eye on the 


Censor, he has substituted a compromised wife for 


guilty one, has toned down the iniquities of the Como 
set to a point at which at least they bear no invidious 


comparison with that of Our Betters, and, while fashioning 
a very witty play, has taken the grosser edge off thy 
cynicism of the original. But the change has compelled 
him to make a new Savina, at once more skittish, moy 
conventionally moral, and less natural. Chiarelli’s Saving 
has the depth that comes of a real experience, and Mr. 
Fernald’s has not. And with no such experience ther 
Therefore the scene of 
her advances to her husband, made up as it is half of 
sensuous cajolery and half of serious appeal, has moi 
the aspect of a stage encounter and less of a real batt! 
of sex and character. But the English adapter has had 
one great success. Chiarelli’s last act is a very fine one, 
and Mr. Fernald has had the skill to construct anothe 
almost as good by turning a comedy of manners into 


is no moral problem to solve. 


a faree. Out of Grazia’s embarrassments, the solemn 
gathering of the sham mourners, and the comedy ol 
Savina’s re-entry, he has made as sparkling a dramati 
finish as is to be seen in London. 


But Mr. Fernald’s most agreeable feat has been to 
fit Miss Seyler with a character adequate to the quality 
of her art. What she would have made of the original 
Savina I It might have given her an 
opportunity which the lighter texture of the English 
play does not afford. But the English substitute suits 
her well. The action suffers a little in the earlier part 
of the play from a certain want of pace and emphasis 
in the actors. The moment Miss Seyler takes it in hand, 
its liveliness of movement comes back as if by magic. 
Among all our actresses she, since the death of Meggie 
Albanesi, excels in the positive character of her art, 
in intelligence, in natural gaiety of temperament, and 
in the power of making even a dull audience feel its 
vivacity. Audacious is the flick of Savina’s heels as she 
disappears into the nuptial chamber, leaving her absurd 
husband to follow meekly after ; audacious her prancing 
steps as she trips, veiled and in deep black, through the 
ranks of the sham mourners; audacious her re-entry 
in a white crinoline skirt, to rescue the prisoner of con- 
vention, and end the play in laughable confusion. But 
to the appetite for merely sensuous. acting she makes 
little appeal. JIler wooing of Mario is at once serious 
and roguish; tender, but not sentimentally tender; 
provocative, but with a motherly concern for the child hom 
she loves and wants to re-capture. For Miss Seyler’ 
playing is an intellectual thing, and it is intellect, with 
an intellectual artist as its interpreter, of which out 
drama stands most im need. 


“annot say. 


H. W. Massinciam. 
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Ir is a dreary thought that wickedness should be as hard 
to maintain as goodness. I hate to think that the enter- 
prising burglar or the cut-throat momentarily unoccupied 
in crime should so often be caught listening to the 
gurgling of little brooks or the jollities of the village 
chime. But Mr. David L’Estrange is not less clear 
than was W. S. Gilbert that it is for that gurgle that you 
will ultimately exchange the green gurgle of absinthe through 
a straw, and that almost everywhere the chimes at midday 
quite outsound those at midnight. So certain is Mr. 
L'Estrange of this that he really gave us very little of the 
Rat’s wicked past. A mild scene ina café, where Miss Dorothy 
St. John as a dancer allowed herself to be very gently pushed 
to her knees, was quite outweighed by long accounts of happy 
days in the country which the Rat had spent with his adopted 
sister, and where, we are repeatedly reminded, he was careful 
not to tread on the bluebells. There can be little doubt that 
that is what an apache would be like in real life, but need we 
have him like that on the stage, or at least need we have him 
like that except in serious plays ? 


THE 


“THE RAT” PRINCE OF 





| to me the keynote of her whole letter. 


| church ; 


Apart, however, from the mildness of the haunts, both of | 


gilded and of grimy vice, The Rat provides an excellent 


evening’s entertainment, by reason of some extremely good | 


acting by Miss Isabel 


Jeans and by Miss Dorothy Batley, | 


and a certain modernity and distinction about Mr. Hugh Gee’s | 


scenery. Miss Isabel Jeans is nothing short of exquisite as 
the pampered villainess. She attempts to seduce the Rat from 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





HOW EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


WORKS. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 

Sir,—As an Englishman who has lived for sixteen years in 
Australia, I should like to offer a few comments on Miss John- 
stone’s letter. I feel sure that there are many Australians 
who will feel hurt at the tone of it, and that someone should 
be given the right of reply. Most of us must realize that our 
judgments are rarely impartial, they are influenced by our 
environment, 

There are, unfortunately, a number of English people in 
Australia who insist on remaining English, and so make few 
friends, and are not very happy, and these ladies’ judgment 
would, I feel sure, coincide entirely with Miss Johnstone’s 
(for they are more often ladies than men). The words 
** Australia is almost entirely without a class of gentle and well- 
bred people as we in older countries understand them” are 
When I read them I 
was reminded of those words of Louis XTV., when he heard 
the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans read in 
he exclaimed, ‘* I have met that man before.” 





That Miss J. is in Australia against her will is shown by the 
bitter words towards the close of her letter, “I have spent 
years in this backwater of life which is young in civilization 
but old in envy, &c.” Now, Sir, what are the real facts of the 
effect of education upon the life of the people? As chairman 
for ten years of the Anglican Social Questions Committee for 
Western Australia I think I can claim to have studied the 


| social life of the people from a wider angle than your correspon- 


his career of picking pockets in sewers and thieves’ kitchens | 


(manly crime) to join her in a career of exploiting cocottes 
In this seene she gets her 
footlights. The part is not 
who played Lady 


and financiers (lap-dog crime). 
seduction completely across the 
by any means worthy of an actress 
Flutter so exquisitely, yet conventional as it is it does give 
her considerable opportunitics of showing her increasing 
powers. 

Hardly less remarkable 
mance as pale Odile. 
real emotion and real beauty into this unambitious theatrical 
hotch-potch of a play. She plays the part of the apache’s 
adopted sister, who is really in love with him, and is throughout 
quiet, restful and restrained. She makes a speciality of slow, 
lagging entrances, and in one where Mr. Hugh Gee has given 
her a remarkably simple black background representing the 
corridor of a Court of Justice, she produces an extraordinary 
effect. Indeed, at every tragic moment in which her lines 
were 
produced a feeling of reality and emotion quite foreign to 


the piece. 

Mr. Ivor Novello, like so many English stars, is an actor whose 
stage personality is attractive to you or unattractive. It is 
not immediately clear to me why that personality should here 
have tended to make the Rat seem a rather harmless creature— 
not quite a guinea pig, you understand, but say something 
more like the virtuous mongoose. True, he sat on tables in 
sinister coils, he threw knives, he behaved with mingled 


amorousness and brutality to every woman he saw, and a 
frayed cigarette hung from his underlip. His trousers were 
wide at the top and narrow at the bottom, he wore a velvet 
jacket, he was sinuous ; 
and little sisters, he remained to the end of the piece the 
mongoose, friend of man. 

Sut for Miss 
would have said that this was the author’s fault. 
how much good Grand Guignol has done to our presentation 
of French life. Miss Hannah Jones, for instance, was excellent 
in the Grand Guignol tradition of fatly squalid old ladies. 

TARN. 


3atley’s and Miss Jean’s performances one 
Incidentally, 


fur Three Hundred Club announce that their performance 
of Mr. Richard Hughes's play. 4 Comedy of Good and Evil, is 
bostponed till July 6th. 


is Miss Dorothy Batley’s perfor- | 
There are moments when she gets a | 


dent. I am certain it is not true to say that the success in 
life which education often brings to those who would in the 


normal conditions have remained in the lower grades of 


| society is accompanied by the jealousy and envy which your 


corre spondent 


speaks of. I have known Rhodes scholars 
who started their school career in the elementary State school, 
but their schoolfellows were 
them, and I am sure that this congratulation was real, and 
their unsuccessful competitors who have often been personal 
friends of mine have in spite of their natural disappointment 
been quite genuine in wishing them every luck. The 
tralian desires, above all clse, to be a sport, and to be satisfied 
The same spirit prevails in 


among the first to congratulate 


Aus- 


as long as the best horse wins. 


political life. Of course, there is the usual rush for office 


| but once it has been decided the great mass are contented that 


colourless rather than actively absurd, Miss Batley 


| 


but somehow, what with bluebelis | 





the best men have got on top as they usually do. I lived in ¢ 
town whach was the native town of the Premier, where he hac 
begun life as a junior bank clerk, and where he still continued 
to live, though now knighted and féted at home and abroad. 
The people of the town to a man were proud of his success. 
Education in a democratic country, where we rightly think 
more of the nobility of worth than the accident of birth, offers 
opportunities to all which are often denied to them elsewhere, 
and as a people we are proud of this fact, and strive to extend 
still further its possibilities, and my own considered judgment 
on our educational system is that as a result of it the Australian 
man and woman can adapt themselves to almost any condition, 
and are very interesting, virile and capable persons. Of course, 
there are small-minded, selfish and jealous people who grudge 
the success of others,.but it is to make a great error to mistake 
their judgment for the judgment of the group mind, or to think 
that one not in sympathy with the country can pronounce 
judgment on it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. H. D. Grimes. 
The Church Army, 25 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 

[The Rev. C. H. D. Grimes, who is Honorary Adviser on 
Migration to the Church Army Overseas Department, has, of 
course, a special knowledge of the subject on which he writes.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 

Mrs. Langmaid writes :—I cannot agree that servants are 
better educated than they were forty years ago. 
smiling and jauntily into your hitherto well-ordered home, and 
for want of proper 


They come 


expect to be paid for—wasting your gas 


knowledge ; choking your drains ; plastering your paint with 
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Brasso and black finger-prints ; slopping your floors ; tearing 
your linen; throwing lumps of soap out into the garden ; 
twisting and bending your silver ; using your forks for cork- 
screws ; and ruining all your kitchen towels and floorcloths 
with rough, improper usage. When we see all this, then, we 
are not surprised that the poor are poor, nor that those whom 
they would make poor by their uneducated, improvident ways, 
prefer, whenever possible, to do without such questionable 
help. 
RUSSIAN TRADE: THE KEY TO 
EMPLOYMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of June 21st is thought- 
provoking ; we must not neglect any remedy which may 
contribute, however slightly, to the cure of our economic 
ils. But no matter in what way he may be assisted by the 
State, a borrower has ultimately to come to the City for the 
greater part of his loan. The City in turn must rely on the 
confidence of the public. 

We saw a fortnight ago how the public, even with the 
stimuli of wide publicity and patriotic motive, failed to take 
up the Imperial Airways issue of ordinary shares made by 
the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation and backed 
with a Government subsidy of £1,000,000. The public, 
during that fortnight, has seen the value of its shares drop 
from 10s. to 5s., and the state of its mind is undoubtedly 
such that it is not out for gambles, Russian or otherwise. 

Your parable of the well-established firm which has been 
in trouble is apt, if I may say so, but scarcely cogent. The 
Chairman of such a firm may say: “ Let us put the money 
back into the business because we know we can make at least 
15 per cent.” But if the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
to say that he knows this country can make the equivalent 
of this in the immediate future, he would have the support 
of few of its industrial or economic leaders.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Woldingham Chace, Surrey. Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 


*.SENEX ”’ writes :—It has been stated that trade with 
Russia formerly was rather less than with New Zealand. 
Now, at least, it would be much less. How can such trade 
possibly be “ the key to employment ” ? 

[Russian trade is capable of indefinite expansion. The 
resources of the country are enormous.—Ep. Spcectator.] 


SECURITY FOR A RUSSIAN LOAN, 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—Not long ago Messrs. Rothschild negotiated most 


successfully a Brazil (Coffee) Loan under the following 
circumstances. A large quantity of Brazil coffee was set apart 
as the security for the loan, the actual coffee itself being 
deemed better security than any loan which the Brazil 
Government could offer, As the Russian Soviet desires a 
loan, but cannot of itself offer suflicient security, why should 
it not get together a large quantity of Russian produce, 
such as wheat, oil, flax, timber, and, setting it apart under 
international valuation and control, offer it as security for 
a loan ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Pitreavie Castle, Dunfermline. Ravtpen Ricuarpson. 


“REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
IN HUNGARY.” 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—As Count Michael Karolyi’s party is appealing just now 
for sympathetic support in this country, it is important that 
a few statements made by your reviewer of Dr. Jaszi’s Revolu- 
tion and Counter-revolution in Hungary should be challenged. 
Karolyi was not “swept into power™; for years he had 
fought hard for it, and his victory was due to the active 
propaganda of his friends who persuaded the distracted 
country that his personal influence with the Allies would 
secure an acceptable peace to Hungary. This claim, entirely 
unfounded, gained some verisimilitude by the fact that he had 
been allowed to leave France after the outbreak of the War, 
while his less fortunate compatriots were interned. Nor can 
it be said that “ he never got a chance ” ; whilst he was at the 











head of affairs his power was absolute ; there was no opposition 
to the dictator. 

The contention that “the people turned to Bolshevism» 
is disproved by Kérolyi’s manifesto of resignation : your 
space is too valuable to allow me to guote it in full, but two 
sentences will be enough. 

“1. The regularity of production can only be secured if the 


Proletariat takes the power into its own hands. 
9 


2. 1, the Provisional President cf the Hungarian Popular 
Republic, confronted by the decision of the Paris Conference, turn 
to the Proletariat of the world for justice ; I resign and hand over 
the power to the Proletariat of Hungary's peoples.” 

The people were never consulted, they were “ handed over, 
In his lecture at the Fabian Society Count Karolyi himself 
stated, quite correctly, that the Communist leader, Béla 
Kun, put by him into power, was practically unknown to the 
public at large. This man was in prison for having led riots 
in which some policemen had been killed ; without Kirolyi’s 
order to release him he was innocuous. Who at the time, 
with the exception of a few ex-prisoners of war trained in 
Moscow, knew anything about Bolshevism, except that it was 
a Russian nightmare ? This is the crime for which Hungary 
will never forgive Karolyi, and which ought to be kept in 
mind by the people of this country. 

Karolyi is not the only advocate of Free Trade in Hungary : 
the official delegate of the present régime at the Peace ( onfer- 
ence, Count Albert Apponyi, clamoured for it, but his demand 
was rejected on the plea that it was a cunning device for foster- 
ing irredentist propaganda. I should like to correct one more 
statement in your review; there are no Serbian districts in 
present Hungary; the Serbian population of twenty-six 
thousand is seattered all over the country.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Kk. Torbay, 

17 The Grove, Boltons, S.W. 10. 


*A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Str,—I have just seen the paragraph in your issue ot 
June 7th dealing with my part in the recent discussion in the 
Times as to the origin of the phrase 
While IL have never had any doubts in my own mind as to 
the authenticity, in general, of the version given me by the 
Jate Sir Edward Gos2hen within a short time of the outbreak 
of War, I should like to point out how strongly this is corrobor 
ated by a statement made by Dr. Hubert Hall in one of his 
letters to the Times. 

Sir Edward Goschen told me that the conversation with 
the German Chancellor took place in’ German; that Terr 
von Bethmann Hollweg’s exact words were “ein Sliichkchen 
Papier” ; and that he (the Ambassador), in rendering this 
by “Sa scrap of paper,” may have had in mind Sardou’s 
play of that name. 

I was under the impression that Sir Edward was referring 
to some recent revival of the play at a London theatre, and 
I still have an idea that a Sardou play was resuscitated in 
the West End some time in the spring or summer of 1914. 
But Dr. Hall has come forward with the information that 
a private performance of A Scrap of Paper had been given 
at Sir Edward Gosehen’s country seat. The Ambassador 
never mentioned this private performance to me, and | 
learnt of it first from Dr. Hall's letter to the Times. This 
disclosure makes it perfectly clear to me that the conver 
sation, or at any rate that part of it which is under discussion, 
did take place in German and that Sir Edward Goschen, when 
sitting down to pen his despatch to the Foreign Office, found 


*a serap of paper.” 


lingering in his mind the recollection of a pleasant family 
event, destined to bequeath to history the phrase which wil 
make the name of William Edward Goschen immortal. 
On the other hand I am quite prepared to admit that, 
with regard to the Chancellor's actual words in German, the 
Ambassador's memory may have been at fault. In a con- 
versation of such moment conducted in a foreign tongue his 
mind may well have retained the sense of Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg’s cynical allusion to the Belgian neutrality treaty 
but not the exact phrase. Anyone who knew Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg and can appreciate the niceties of the 
German language, will agree that, rather than “erm Stichkchen 
Papier,” “ein Fetzen Papier™ is precisely the sort of vigorous 
colloquialism that, in a moment of stress, would have risen 
to the lips of the Squire of Hoben Finnow. But the German 
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— 
Goschen, were ‘*ein Stiickchen Papier.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
VALENTINE WILLIAMS, 
Chdtel Guyon, Puy-de-Léme (Hotel Printania). 


IRISH LOYALISTS AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
[To the Editor of the SprcraTor.] 
Sirn—Your sympathy with the Irish loyalists and your 
persistent advocacy of their cause induces me, a constant 
reader of the Spectator, to send you a brief account of a smal] 
assemblage of Irish loyalists in London a few days ago. 
Jhe occasion was the wedding of the daughter of Irish 
lovalist parents living in the West of Ireland to a British 
officer who had gained the M.C. in the Great War. The 
pridegroom and his friends are British and have no connexion 
with Ireland. Of the bride’s Irish friends there was not one 
present who had not suffered directly or indirectly for loyalty 
to Britain. The bride herself had proved her courage. In 
her country home she had been threatened for her outspoken 
loyalty. When in Dublin she undertook the unpopular and 
dangerous duty of visiting the R.I.C. wounded in Steeven’s 


Hospital. On * Bloody Sunday,’ when eleven British 
cficers were hunted down and murdered, she helped 
wounded officer to escape from the assassins, and she, a 


young girl, was the only person in her hotel who dared to 
yenture into the street to search for a doctor. 

The bride’s parents had lived in peace and amity with all 
classes and ereeds in their neighbourhood up to 1914, enjoying 
in their beautiful home a wide and well-deserved popularity, 
Their elder son, captain in an Irish regiment, was killed in 
France; the younger son, a naval officer, was fortunate 
enough to come through the War without injury. The father 
busied himself in recruiting in his country. The family 
suffered much persecution for their loyalty, but held on, in 
the hope of better times returning, until their house was 
burned to the ground one Sunday night after five minutes’ 


warning to clear out. ‘hey were not allowed to save anything. 


The persecution still continues, and this gentleman, now 
well into the ‘sixties, recently received a letter informing him 


that the I.R.A. had condemned him. ‘ Go to Selfast or 
to hell with you.” 

Allow me to sketch a few of the guests at the wedding. 
A peer and his wife whose Irish home had been looted and 
burned in their absence; a Commander R.N. (brother of 
the bride), who had been placed against a wall and threatened 
with death for attempting to save some treasures at the 
burning of his father’s house; a middle-aged lady whose 
home (in another county) had been burned and whose husband 
soon afterwards died from the effects of the sheck and 
exposure ; an ex-officer of the R.I.C. and his wife, whose son, 
an officer of the R.I.C., had been ambushed and killed with 
five constables of his party—like many other victims, this 
young officer had served in the Army in the Great War ; 
another ex-officer R.I.C. who had some narrow escapes from 
assassination. 

These bald statements of fact represent much pain and 
vrrow and tragedy, and this small gathering is typical of 


any gathering of Irish loyalists. Can you wonder that the 


Irish loyalists should feel bitterly towards the members of | 


a Government which abandoned and betrayed (betrayed is 
not too strong a word) them? They are still loyal to the 
Empire. They still love Ireland, and those who remain in 
Southern Ireland work whole-heartedly to make the Free 
State Government But what can they reply 
when foreigners speak of perfide Albion ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


AN Irtsu LOYALIST. 


successful. 


MUSIC AND ART GALLERIES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,-—It was in the Spectator that I first read the recom- 
mendation that the two arts of musie and painting should 
be combined by the provision of music in our picture galleries, 
I was much attracted by the proposal, for the combination 
seems to me in every way desirable. Many people who are 
not attracted by pictures are attracted by music, and they 
may then learn to love and understand pictures, which they 


would not otherwise have done. And even in the case of 


Chancellor's words, as reported to me by the late Sir Edward | 





i to reduce prices and go in for large production. 














| this 


those who need no conversion, it is a delightful expeticnce to 
sit in a gallery and allow the music and painting to soak 
in simultaneously. 

I learn that Mrs. Watts has decided to give a concert in 
the Art Galieries which contain many of G. F. Watts’s pictures 
at Compton, near Guildford. ‘I'he concert will be on Thursday, 
July 3rd, at 4 o'clock. Lady Howard de Walden will sing; 
and Miss Sybil Eaton will play two violin solos, and also a 
Mozart trio, accompanied by Lady Jeane Petherick (pianc- 
forte) and Captain Guy Liddell (violoncello), The receipts 
are for the Organ Fund of the ancient Chureh of St. Nicholas. 
Tickets for seats in the Green Gallery at £1 1s., and in the 
Red Gallery at 10s. 6d., can be obtained from Miss K. Macey, 
Limnerslease, Compton, Guildford.—I am, Sir, &c., = 


EMPLOYERS AND REDUCED OUTPUT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 7th is an extract of a letter from 
“South African’ professing to quote the statement of a 
large British firm that British manufacturers found it more 
profitable to combine to reduce output and keep up prices than 
The falsity 
and absurdity of this as a statement of fact, except in the 
rarest cases, is obvious to all with any knowledge of business 
affairs, but is perhaps worth while refuting. So anxious 
are manufacturers—especially those who export—to increase 
turnover that large numbers of well-known firms are taking 
orders with little or no profit and even sometimes at a loss, 
so as to promote the largest possible production in their 
works.—-I am, Sir, &e., EverarD HeskKEeTH 
(Director, J. & E. Hall, Ltd., Dartford), 


PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In view of the refusal of the Ecclesiastical Committee 
to revise the Winchester Diocese Division Measure on the 
ground that the National Assembly represents the Church, 
the representative character of that Assembly will continue 
to be challenged. Canon Richardson’s that 
clection to the House of Laity is indirect is of value, for 
indirect representation is not true representation. The other 
House, which claims to be representative, i.e., the Clerical, 
contains a large admixture of The 
House of Bishops is, of course, entircly ea-officio, and is 
confined to only a portion of the Episcopate of the Church. 
These seem to be fair grounds for challenging the representative 
character of the Assembly. 

Canon Richardson raises a more important question still, 
and one likely to interest your readers when he says: “ Chris- 
tians in conference are learning to believe in one another, 
and to expect guidance.” He means, of course, the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. What are, then, the conditions under 
which assemblies of devout Christians intel- 
lectual guidance to right decisions? I have seen discussion 
of the decisions of the National Assembly deprecated on 
the ground that those who raised them were not present 
in the Assembly and therefore could not be conscious of the 
The question is not unimportant. 
with thankfulness 


admission 


ex-officio members. 


may expect 


guidance there given. 

All sineere Christians will 
the improved tone of more recent Church Assemblies. 
love is the chief of all gifts of the Spirit, they gladly welcome 
manifestation of His Presence, and prepared to 
reached under such influence having 


recognize 
Since 


are 
accept decisions AS 
a prima facie claim to careful consideration. 

On the other hand, guidance by the Spirit of truth postu- 
lates a sincere search after truth, an open mind, a determina- 
tion to be led to the right conclusion, whatever it may be, 
at all the Assembly included of 


Since advocates 
three mutually exclusive doctrines on a question of supreme 


costs. 
importance, guidance into the truth did not lic on the surface. 
Those doctrines concerning the relation of God to man were 
(1) that He is made propitious through a sacrifice offered 
by a rightly ordained priesthood; (2) that the necessary 
sacrifice of propitiation has been so offered as to exclude further 


sacrifices of propitiution; (3) that propitiation has never 








been needed, and that the sacrifice of the Cross was not 
@ propitiation, For any atteapt to discover where the 
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truth lay in respect of these three propositions the annals 
of Convocation will be searched in vain. The only point 
on which guidance has been sought is how best to regularize 
within the borders of one Church the holders of these three 
conflicting tenets, 

The plan adopted has been to provide for each a form of 
Communion service suited to its views. The three schools 
of clergy have agreed thus: ‘ You shall teach what I hold 
to be false, on condition that you let me teach what you 
hold to be false.” But the great mischief is that the provision 
of services for these three doctrines commits the Church 
as the accreditied teacher of the nation to sheer scepticism 
on one of the most vital of all spiritual questions. A non- 
theological mind at all events will be inclined to think that 
the Church is not held together by its old creeds, whieh 
each school teaches differently ; not by its Book of Common 
Prayer, for on the greatest of all services it has no common 
prayer; nor by episcopal government, for its Bishops do 
not rule. Then what holds it together? What is the 
cement of this heterogeneously minded body? The most 
obvious answer will be its common endowments. Remove 
these and the National Church will dissolve, sooner or later, 
into three Churches. 

Was any other conclusion possible ? Our contention is, 
and it is shared by many advanced High Churchmen, 
that local option between contending Communion services 
ministers to scepticism, strife, and confusion. If the Church 
of England regards her present Communion Office as defective 
and misleading, she should replace it by another, But 
this should be a solemn act, a step taken openly, avowedly, 
deliberately, not an incident in the enrichment of the Prayer- 
book with new prayers for special occasions. We should 
expect the change to be accompanied by clear marks of 
“the line of deep cleavage which separates us from the 
Church of Rome,” and from quasi-Unitarian theology 
Though our own attitude to Holy Seripture would make it 
impossible for us to reconcile this new service conclusion 
with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we could receive it 
with respect, and submit to such personal consequences 
as it might involve, with loyalty and wholehearted charity 





for those who adopted it. In the present temporizing * facing 
three ways ” decision we do not see the finger of God. Rather 


we are reminded of Christian’s comment on the native city 

of “ By-ends” and “ Facing-both-ways.” ‘“ This town of 

Fair-specch I have heard of: and, as I remember, it is a 

wealthy place.’—I am, Sir, &c., KE. A. Knox, Bishop. 
Shortlands. 


AN AUTHOR WANTED. 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin,—Mr. Fraser is surely mistaken. The cighteenth-century 
poets were too much absorbed with classical mythology to 
condescend—that they would have imagined 
spun “ little people.” 


to our home- 
In their eyes the woods were inhabited 
only by “nymphs,” and very unsatisfactory ladies they 
were, Autochthonous were the 
Royal Society explained the phenomena of “* fairy rings ” 
by reference to the supposed habits of amorous moles ; reason 
ruled, and the wild fantasy of the previous centuries was 


too. creatures seorned : 


forgotten. Nevertheless there are difliculties in the way 
of going further back for the author of these lines. Titania 


introduced 
she was not indigenous, 


—which was Ovid's pet name for Diana—was 


into Fairyland by Shakespeare : 


Puck. of course, we knew long since. But Ariel—he was 
never a British sprite. I know of no instance in all our 
literature where he is brought to these shores. In fact, 


he makes only one appearance, his first and his last—bows 
onee, so to speak, to a human audience, and then vanishes 
for ever. 

No; in grouping these three names the poct makes a 
self-conscious and not very intelligent cffort to create an 
atmosphere. The question must have been written in a 
period of facile and not very sincere versification—either 
before or after the age of classical allusion. One other word 
is significant; that is the word sober-sided.”” It is not 
a very usual word: certainly it has no very distinguished 
history. I fancy it took its origin in slang, coined by some 
lighthearted cavalier as a corollary to “ ironside.’ This 
would seem to point to the Restoration as the period of 
the lines. but frankly I incline to another theory. The 


+. 











—— ——, 
lines have just the ring of facile verses penned by youthful 
rhymers of to-day. Has Mr. Fraser, or has his “ old frieng» 
no son who might have scribbled the quatrain in an jd). 
moment at any time within the last thirty years ?—] 
Sir, €c., 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


am, 
RK. A. Forresteg, 


* SHOCKING” WORDS. 

[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.] 
Sir,—As an addition to Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s survey of 
* shocking ” words, it may surprise your readers to learn 
that in a large part of the United States it is almost as jn. 
delicate to mention in mixed company the male of “ cow” 
as the female of “dog.” Strangely enough, this tabu exists 
among rural whites in parts of the South. It was once my 
misfortune to drop the word inadvertently at the dinner 
table and to be met with an unmistakably constrained 
silence.—I am, Sir, &e., R. G. W. 


CRUELTY IN SPORT. 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—There is one point not touched upon by Mr. Gwynn 
in his interesting essay on this subject, which to my mind 
affords a complete answer to the letter by “ A Medical Prae- 
titioner.” A sportsman does indeed inflict some pain, but 
he saves much more pain than he inflicts. Nature kills 
continuously, cruelly, horribly. The sportsman quickly, 
and with as little pain as possible. Who that has seen a 
trout being slowly eaten alive by an attack of “* Saprolegnia 
Ferox”’ would deny that the swift death inflicted by the 
angler is not more merciful ? For remember no true fisherman 
allows his capture to “ drown in the air” as ‘“‘ A medical prac- 
titioner” says, but knocks it on the head at once. As I have 
no wish to be inundated by Ietters from fanatics, I enclose 
my card, but subscribe myself PiscaTor. 


LONDON TRAFFIC, 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.]} 
Sirn,—In the Spectator for June 21st, ** Worker ” 
that surface congestion could be relieved by the more extended 
use of the Underground. Yesterday, with two friends, I 
visited the Exhibition. We went from Bloomsbury to 
Marylebone Station by the Underground from Museum 
Station with a bewildering and delaying transfer at Oxford 
Circus, for all which we paid 2s. 3d. Returning from Maryle- 
bone by the *bus we travelled above ground, with good air 
to breathe and no transfers, to the end of our journey at 
Southampton Row, for which we paid 9d. Does this contrast 
account in whole or part for the comparative disuse of the 
Underground ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


suggests 


BR. RUSSELL. 
[We fancy that Mr. Justice Russell is under some mis- 
apprehension, but we hope that the matter may be cleared 
up.—Eb, Spectator.) 


, - 

POETRY. 
a 

CREATION, 
Along sleep’s edges 
Take your 
Guard the sedges 
Lest you stumble, 
Slip awzy 


ALONG sleep’s edges 
Take your way. 
Brush the sedges 
Where its water 
Spreads away. 


way. 


Slip, and sliding 
Find your dreams 
Waters’ gliding— 
Maniac mixing 
Of wild gleams: 


From opaque and 
Twisted light 

Let thought take and 
Airward usher 

Green’s cold night. 


Let no creature 
Thrusting fin 
Through the nature 
Of the sleep-coil 
Be let in. 


All your striving, 
Thrusting fin 
Gainst the driving 
Coil of sleeping 
Strenzth within. 





L. AARONSON, 
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HOLIDAY SUPPLEMENT. 
Our Book Section is devoted this week to a choice 


of books for Holiday Reading, that is, of the 
kind read for pleasure and not for information. 


TWO SHORT STORIES. Just then a hen, haggard and hysterical, steering rather 


wildly, came high-stepping about, followed by a lot of little 
BY FRANK PENN SMITH. fluffy yellow chicks, like bits of muff, running on yellow hair- 
pins (why shouldn't there be yellow hairpins ?). In her 
furious, reckless scratchings she sometimes kicked them away 


I.—THE CONSCIENCE OF A HEN. 


quz pig found the hen hatching her eggs. for yards (chickens’ yards), but they jumped up, regardless, 
“ Pouf!” cried the pig, ‘‘ why sit there ?”’ and rushed to the scratch again, as she called to them in a 
“Crr!” zeplied the fowl. A reply but no answer. yolky tone, suited to their understandings. 
“Qugh! Fuff!”’ said the pig. ‘ How foolish!”’ The broody hen forgot her worms and regarded them 
“(Crr!”? came again. An obstinate, silly sound. vertically, horizontally and at various angles. 
“Get up! Get up!” said the pig. ‘‘ Come and look Chicks ! Whichever way she looked at them they were the 


for food.” same! Real chicks! 





She looked this way and that, the hen. Food ? She staggered up and began to superintend. 
Yes. she remembered now. That was it. She knew she She followed them, behaving as the mother hen behaved. 
wanted something in a dull, dazed way. When the mother hen pranced forward, she did the same. 


“Come!” snuffled the pig. ‘ Come!” 


The hen rose, all puffy and funny. She staggered stifily 


When she sat down, she also sat down, and cooed to herself 
as there was nothing else to coo to. 

But the chickens ran to the nearest hen. 
srunted the pig—and they went. It was feathers and shelter they wanted. They had not 


about. 


“Come!” 
They were a long time looking for that food. When the }too much sense. After all, they, too, had come out of eggs. 





pig rooted, the hen goggled, forgetting what she came about. | It's bad for the head to come out of an ege. 
When the hen scratched, the pig peered, wondering why she} (One thing is as good as another to an egg:) 
kicked so much. So, before they had done, the broody hen walked off with 
lsix chicks, while the mother hen was left with one. 


Sometimes the pig ran. 
lea. Yet, as hens can’t count, she thought it quite a crowd, 


That was when he had a bright i 
But the fowl’s ideas never got bright. They seemed to]and rushed about behaving accordingly. 
addle slowly as she ran. The village idiot found the broody hen covering six chickens. 


They were a long time away **Lor!’’ he cried. ‘* However did you do that ? ”’ 





Now the village idiot found the nest deserted, the eggs cold. Put the hen was silent. She pushed up her lower evelids 
He knew the hen’s business better than his own, for he had j and closed her eyes. 
none. Ile wes hen-minded, and could crow better than a And when the chicks beneath her stirred, she purred. 
cock. Ile understood bad eggs. For now her conscience felt like a tea-e SY. 
So he went in search of the hen, and found her following 
the pig. : To 
> ' II.—THE SHEEP. 


“ Now vou've done it !* he cried. ‘*‘ Now you've done it! 


\ PASTORAL. 


Why didn’t you leave her alone ? ” he said to the pig, ** making 

her go pig’s ways! She'll sit till Doomsday. Till she is as|"Tiz ewe was bioken-mouthed and unspeakably obstinate ¢ 

dead as the eggs!” ithe lamb was all legs, with no ideas of anything (not even 

ie oe : , l. . : 

*Pouf! snorted the pig. | tse If), It was never even counted, except by the ewe, for 
‘No more chickens for pies !”’ cried the idiot. ‘* No more} jt had no earmark. 

chickens for pies!” The callous eves of the sheep saw nought but the sweet 
The crazed hen staggered back to the nest and sank on to | grass and the sour, while the lamb straddled about in a silly 

the eggs. They were cold. lexistence of its own. 
She was horrificd, confused. She knew that all was wrong | It was for the swect herb that the ewe amblicd away on 


with the world, and that she was in the midst of it. She tried | her bandvy legs, and it was from folly that the lamb remained 
to think, but could only sit with her beak open. | butting the briar-bush for its mother. 
** Now you've done it! Now you've done it!’ cried the| Now the ewe fed endk ssly in one direction. But at intervals 
idiot. | she thought of the lamb and mumbled a babbling baa with 
She began to feel properly terrified, right into her broody |her mouth full. But the lamb heeded not, rioting in circles, 
conscience, her conscience which brooded without thinking | jumping and wagging its loose head. 


Or perhaps it was addled, like the eggs. She felt it going | And presently the width of the paddock was between 
bad. She nestled down deeper into the nest, throwing her | them, and the ewe passed through the slip-panel. 

head backward and turning up her eyes, in an effort to get | A weatherbeaten ram was the last to leave. It stared at 
life back into the eggs. the lamb with its bulgy eyes which said squarely, * This is 


‘Now you've done it!” the idiot kept erying. “ Now|not my business,” and fed away after the others. 
you've done it!” | So the ram rambled, and the lamb gambolled, till it was 
Ah, poor fowl! left alone. Lost. 

She was never well balanced. You cannot balance nothing. But not lost to the erow, wheeling slowly in the air, observing 
And her mind was—nothing. I< verything. 

She became absolutely terrified. | Suddenly he lit upon the fence, a wedge of darkness. Thence 

Iler conscience was really not as big as a thimble, but it | he gazed upon the lamb, first with one vellow eye, then the 
burnt like a house on fire! | other, thinking out its destruction. 

She felt herself doomed, damned, destroyed. Yes! He would pounce down upon the woolly thing. 

He would baffle and worry it! 
| He would pick its eyes out! And he cawed to himself 


n a strangled, hollow tone that meant murder. 


She could endure it no long Pe we 6 © 
Shrieking, she fled. . . . 
Ye * * 8 


In an hour she was nothing again. Slowly he unclosed his gloomy wings and floated across 
She had serateched away her sorrows. Something dreadfulj the paddock. 
. 
had happened—she hardly knew what, as she sobbed down But not unobserved. He was seen from the dead tree 


a few worms, where the magpies were enjcying their grubs. 
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“The erow!” they shricked in chorus. 
for our chicks'! Let us be after him!” 

And in an instant, as he poised above the devoted Jamb, he 

yas surrounded by a flight of wild, fearless things, who 
struck at him with their pinions, winging him as they flew 
past. 

He laughed spitefully. 

Presently he gasped, breathless with repeated blows, 
breaking through them. But they were too quick for him 
—he could not strike them in return. 

He tried to escape but in vain; they got above him and 
battered him downward—for he was getting old and thin. 

Blinded and baffled by their furious attack he became 
stunned and fell. They bruised and pecked him to the 
quick, and, broken with this unexpected torment, he fell 
with his beak open, sank on one side, and dicd. 

But the magpies fluttered back to the dead tree, and 
chanted triumphantly a melodious and sad song. 

Then the ewe, attracted by the commotion, came running 
back through the slip-panel, chewing and bleating, with all 
the flock after her, and, identifying the lamb, congratulated 
it in a broken voice, full of pulped grass. It was a solemn 
moment, 

But next day it was shearing, and she forgot everything 
else with her wool, and went to a new pasture. 

But in course of time the lamb was promoted properly 
to be a sheep. 


“He is looking 


BOOKS. 


—————s 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS, 

Tur whole literary side of the Spectator is devoted this week 
to holiday reading. Mr. Penn Smith’s stories are the first 
of a of short stories by modern writers: it is 
our intention to publish one a week throughout the summer, 
and we shall be glad to consider any manuscripts that are 
submitted to us. The articles and reviews are designed to 
help our readers in choosing books they may pleasurably take 
away with them. 

It is fortunate that the standard of books published this 
week has been unusually high; for here, too, we can recom- 
mend as well worth reading all the books we shall mention. 
The most important is undoubtedly Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
St. Joan (Constable). Two volumes of reminiscences are 
valuable, My Musical Life, by Rimsky-Korsakoff (Martin 
Secker). and The Book of My Youth, by Hermann Sudermann 
(John Lane). Mr. D. H. Lawrence publishes his Studies in 
American Literature (Martin Secker), and Mr. Percy H. Boynton 
his more modest Some Contemporary Americans (Putnam). 

Miss Tennyson Jesse has put a good deal of thought and 
research into her new book, Murder and Its Motive (Heine- 
mann). Mr. Basil Blackwell sends us Mr. Il. Brett-Smith’s 
pleasant reprint, The Shepherd's Week, by John Gay. Six 
more volumes have been added to the Tusitala Edition of 
Stevenson's work (Ileinemann). Mr. A. Y. Campbell has 
completed a new interpretation of Horace (Methuen); Mr. 
Wildon Carr has collected a number of clear and comprehen- 
sible essays into The Scientific Approach to Philosophy (Mac- 
millan) ; Mr. Augustine Birrell gives us a new volume, More 
Obiler Dicta (Heinemann). 


series 


Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


>. Ar ab Pe, 2d by > aia bl r 
RECENT POETRY. 
Tue season has given us many books of verse, and there 
have been several notable works among them. Anyone who 
wishes to keep informed of modern tendencies should possess 
at least the books in the following list :— 


The Sleeping Princess. By Edith Sitwell. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

The Pilgrimage of Festus. By Conrad Aiken. (Secker. 5s. net.) 

The Flaming Terrapin. By Roy Campbell. (Cape. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Wayfaring. By W. Force Stead. (Cobden Sanderson. 5s. net.) 

The Unknown Warrior. By Herbert E. Palmer. (Heinemann. 
5s. net.) 

Mockbeggar Hall. By Robert Graves. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


The White 
5s. net.) 
New Hampshire. By Robert Frost. 6s. net.) 


It is a various list, and no one will like them all, but each 


Stallion. By F. Victor Branford. (Christophers. 


(Grant Richards. 


——————$$— 
TRAVELLERS’ JOY, 


OncE more the old problem: What shall we take to read ?_. 
in the train, on the boat, in the mountains, at the Seaside, 
on the Broads, in the Narrows, by the Midnight Sun, “ the 
Baltic Seas along,” at Vichy or Marienbad, at the Liqo 
on Como, Maggiore or Garda. . 

It is a real problem, and not a mere newspaper convention, 
The success or failure of a holiday is dependent on the 
psychology of the holiday maker, and that psychology is 
in turn largely conditioned by the books he or she regjg 
** Whether we drive, or whether we be driven,” as Dryden 
says in one of his metrical wrestles with the doctrine of 
Determinism, we shall not be happy in our motor tour jp 
the High Savoy unless we take the right books—* the right 
mental anodyne,” as Priscilla of the shingled hair (Bachelor 
of Science, London) expresses it, or “the right dope,” as 
her gloomy friend from Bart's. prefers to call it. * Reality, 
not through-the-hat talk, is what the present age demands» 
is his slogan. 

You come in half-dead from sight-seeing, or turning 
hairpin corners at the edges of blue abysses, or faint from 
the last three hours of a ten-mile climb done under an August 
sun on a glacier, and you have got to get through three 
hours till table dhéte, and it is very hot and you are yery 
restless. Further, your wife, husband, daughter, son, aunt, 
uncle, cousin, fiancé, detested friend, or unfortunate acquaint. 
ance, is, or appears to be, hideously cross. If you can bury 
yourself in the right book all will be well. If not, your 
holiday’s as good as done for. ‘Therefore, choose your books 
well and wisely. On them a world depends. 

But how is one to choose? Still worse, how is one to 
advise someone else when one is perplexed in the extreme 
by the question, What shall you take yourself when you go ? 
In truth, that question is barred, or ought to be. It can 
never be answered. ‘To ask it is like asking a doctor what 
he takes when he has got a bad cold.. He will never give 


you an answer worth having. Usually he says, ‘* Well, 
it depends. I have tried lots of things, but I really can't 
say that I derived much—— ”’, and then, rersembering that 


he is giving the whole medical show away, be violently milly 
himself together and ends, ‘Some peopie find peppered 
onions dissolved in Vermouth, with a littie 
by ten grains of aspirin and a dash of Formamint useful ; 


cin, followed 





| is by no means as impossible as it 





has some degree of importance, 


but I'm afraid colds are apt to run their course.” But 
though the doctor cannot prescribe for himself, and I find 
it a desperate business to select my own travel books, it 
first sight to 
Just 
as medicine continues to exist in spite of the Pharisaic gibe, 
* Physician, heal thyself,” so does the art of recommending 


books. 


seems at 
help other people with some suggestions for books. 


There can, of course, be no general recommendation. 
Every type of mind and body wants a special set of books 
to fit it. Further, the problem is complicated, first by 


conditions of youth, age, sex, racial proclivities, education, 
and temperament. Finally, and environment 
are of the utmost importance. In a word, relativity rules 
here as elsewhere. We have got to take count of the attrac- 
tions, or whatever they are, which bend beams inside the 
mental as inside the physical sphere. 


occupation 


My first general principle in making a selection of books 
is that you must not assume that your mood at starting 
on a holiday will be your mood when you are actually 
travelling to your destination, or when you have got there, 
or again in the third week or act of the tragedy, comedy, 0 
melodrama, or whatever it may be. You must have fiction, 
of course ; but you cannot have nothing but fiction. You 
ought to have some poetry, but not too much. Both these, 
however, are specially dealt with by experts in this issue, 
and so on them I shall be silent. 

You ought certainly to have something in the way of 
Memoirs, History and Travels, and there should be a scintilla 
of Science to fall back upon in case of extreme cold. Again, 
you want something old as well as new. The man or woman 
who takes nothing but old masters is putting on blinkers. 
In the same way, the man who will not hear of any book 


which is not post-War is going to lose a great many good 
opportunities of the best kind of remedial reading. 


We 
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should remember Cordelia’s exquisite invocation to the art 
and science of the chemist and druggist to help her in finding 
repose of mind and body for the distracted Lear :— 
*. . . All bless’d secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the carth, 
Spring with my tears! Be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress.” 
Of the modern works other than Fiction and Verse which 
should be “ aidant and remediate” for all ages, and both 
sexes, in educated and mentally responsible 
persons, I will now give my sclections. Each and all will 
nrov' am convinced, delightful to some facet of e 
prove, I am convit i, delightful to some facet of th 
human mind :— 


reasonably 


Southern Baroque Art. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Grant Richards. 


20s.) 

Modern. English Architecture. By Charles Marriott. (Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. net.) 

The Pleasures of Architecture. By C. and A. Williams-Ellis. 


(Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Fabulous Forties, 1840 1850. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, or Anecdotal Memoirs of the Roman 
Emperors. (The Loeb Classical Library. London: William 
Heinemann.) A translation which I can thoroughly recom- | 
mend to the general reader. It is full of interesting and | 
memorable stories. 

Another translation worthy of the tourist’s baggage is Heliodorus. 
An Aethiopian Romance. Translated by Thomas Underdowne. 
(Broadway Translations, George Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Here are Diaries and Biographies which cannot fail to | 
entertain :— 

Byron ° The 
(London : 

Shell y and the Unromantics. 
l6s. net.) 

The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend James W oodforde, 
1758—1781. Edited by John Beresford. (Oxford : Humphrey 
Milford. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Journal of Hon. Henry Edward Fox. (Butterworth. 25s. net.) 

The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt: A Study in the 
Origin of the Roman Empire. By Arthur Weigall. (‘Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s. net.) 

Wilberforce : A Narrative. By R. Coupland. (Oxford : 
Milford, at the Clarendon 16s. net.) 

Letters Written During the Indian Mutiny. By Fred Roberts, 
afterwards Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., with a 
Preface by his daughter, Countess Roberts. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


der n lx oks, 


By Meade Minnigerode. 


Last Journey, 1823—-1824. By Harold Nicolson. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Olwen Ward Campbell. (Methuen. 


Humphrey 


Press. 





So much for m Now for old books in being | 


or revived. First of all, I should put Master Walter Map’s | 
Book of Courtiers’ Trifles (Chatto and Windus, 2is. net). | 
It is rather large for travel, but it is so delightful that J 


recommend it. Next I put The Shorter Poems of 
Matthew Prior, with an Introduction by Francis Bickley, | 
“The Abbey Classics.” (Chapman and Dodd. 3s. 6d. net.) | 

| 


Those who are not of the school of Prior will only have to 


must 


read to be converted. 

I advise people who are g¢ to any part of Italy or 
Southern France to put Anthony and Julius 
Caesar, Troilus and Cressida and Coriolanus into their bags. 
If they have any mind for politics and statecraft treated 
romantically, and read the plays with a view to studying 
this special quality, they will, I am sure, bless me. Interned 
in these tragedies are some of the greatest pieces of social 
Shakespeare er, indeed, in any 


going 
Cleopatra, 


wisdom to be found in 
literature. 

A book of history, especially good for the Italian traveller 
is Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848, by G. M. 
Trevelyan (Longmans and Co., 12s. 6d. net). 

Theologians, metaphysicians and men of Science may find 
(1) Cambridge Readings in the Literature of 
Science, William Cecil Dampier Whetham. 
(Cambridge University Press; Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d, 
net). They will also be interested in (2) Problems of Belief, 
by F. C. S. Schiller (Ilodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net) ; 
(3) The Philosophy of Hegel, by W. T. Stace (Macmillan, 
18s. net); and (4) Jeremy Taylor, edited by Martin Armstrong 
(Golden Cockerel Press, £1 11s. 6d.). 

Many readers who do not count themselves scholars and 
are rather votaries of “the Amen of the Unlearned ” will 
perhaps be frightened by these tit!es. They need not be. I am 
positive that there is no man or woman of ordinary intelligence 
who will not, after sampling my lists, bless the hand that 


good things in: 
arranged by 


this gay company. 





pointed to such true refreshment. J gr, Loz SrracuEy. 


TIME SHALL 
The Week-End Book. 


GO QUICKLY. 


(The Nonesuch Press. 6s. net.) 


Here is another care for those who are off on a holiday— 
for a week-end or a year: they must never forget to pack 
up The Week-End Book to take with them. If they are wise 
they will put it in the valise, or the coat-pocket, as soon as 
they even think of going away, and so make sure from the 
beginning that the time will be happily spent. Miss Vera 
Mendel, Mr. Francis Meynell and Mr. John Gosse between 
them have edited the cleverest help to holiday-making that 
was ever composed or compiled. They have included in a 
quite portable volume an excellent anthology—Great, Hate, 
and Stale Poems, and a Zoo first aid, and 
blank pages for additions. One thing only I could suggest 
to make it better. Anthologizing is the most thankless of 
labours ; the best of poems can make the best of critics blue 
with anger, and anyone who does more than inform us quietly 
what we may possibly find agreeable to read calls down on 
himself reproaches and indignations. If only the book 
could have been printed on loose leaves, so that equally well 
we could add our private treasures and omit our private 
horrors, it would have been perfect. 


songs, games, 


There isn’t a word to say against the anthology, of course ; 
it is a marvellously good anthology. It is never intrusive ; 
there are none of the World’s Best Poems in it, those tortur- 
ingly familiar poems that simply must be put in anthologies. 
Nearly all the inclusions are of that quickening type, poems 
with which we are just acquainted and with which we long 
to be intimate. But here is the nuisance—if anyone has an 
utter aversion for Francis Thompson, or Shelley, or Shakespeare 


(and I could name admirable people with each of these 
aversions), well, he won't be able to find peace unless he 
tears pages out of the book, and it would take a Com- 


mentator on the Classics to do that with a book published 
by the Nonesuch Press. 

This one complaint for imperfection off my mind, I can 
proceed to detail perfections. It was a pure intuitive know- 
ledge of our needs which dictated to the editors their policy 
of selection. They have given more space to seventeenth- 
century verse than any ordinary person would have dared 
and in that period more poems were composed 

than 
its achievement ; 


to give ; 
of a light, free and companionable grace 
There was Milton, of course, to solidify 

but he, reverend and colossal, is never allowed one word in 
There is tragedy and pain here for those 
who can bear it lightly, but no trumpets and groans, The 
section of Hate Poems, a pleasant admission, should afford 


ever else. 


a prophylactic “gainst disappointment and a relief in trouble. 
There is that masterpiece of brevity, Mr. W. N. Ewer's 
‘The Chosen People” :— 
* How odd 
That God 
Shoul 1 choose 
The Jews.” 


poem, * 


Surely a hundred readers will remedy on the appropriate 
pages one important omission and quote at length from the 
most declamatory, savage and mannerless poem in English, 
Charles Churchill on Hogarth—or at much of it 
as this :— 


* With all the symptoms of assur’d decay, 
With age and sickness pinch’d and worn away, 
Palo quivering lips, lank chee ks, and fault’ring 
The Spirits out of tune, the Mind unstrung, 
Thy Body shrivell’d up, thy dim eyes 
Within their sockets deep, thy weak hams shrunk 
The body’s weight unable to sustain, 
The stream of life scarce trembling through the 
More than half-kill’d by honest truths which fell, 
Thro’ thy own fault, from men who wish'd thee well, 
Can'st thou, e’en thus, thy thoughts to vengeance give, 
And, dead to all things else, to Malice live ? 
Hence, dotard, to thy closet, shut thee in, 
From deep repentance wash away thy sin, 
From haunts of men to shame and sorrow fly, 
And, on the verge of dying, learn to die.”’ 


least so 


tonguo, 


sunk 


vein, 


One of the most powerful exercises in Black Magic ever 
brought to an issue: within a year Hogarth was dead. 
The State Poems are delightful; our laureates sang mons- 
trously when they put Court dress on. The Zoo will give 
most opportunity for judicious enlargements; there is a 
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multitude of beasts, bad and good, among the pocts, ten 
individuals to chogse for every species :— 


* As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 


Shoughs, water-rugs and demi-wolves.” 


But the most valuable section of all is that devoted to 
Songs; and it is the most gorgeously selected. ‘“* They 


are all folk-songs,” say the editors, “in the spirit of the | 





eeietteme Tn, 
getting too old for glass chewing. But something that 
wil!—— 
Frank: Something that will take an exasperated dentist 
out of herself? Or something that will be a pleasant 
native to knitting ? 
Ciarissa: Taken out of myself? It sounds like a Major 
operation. And knitting! I may be too old for glass chewing, 


alter- 


word—and the letter too if, as we may fairly contend, the | but I am not old enough for that. Bless the man! Can't 


term covers such newer equivalents as ‘ shanties,’ ‘ spirituals’ 
and the spontancous effusions of the British Expeditionary 
Foree.” They are all folk-songs, and all calculated to raise 
the body to the top pitch of dancing blood and uproarious 
health—with an occasional plaintive air thrown in for 
sweetness. No one could resist that pathetic ballad of the 
B.E.F. :— 
“And when I die 
don’t bury me at all, 
Just pickle my bones 
in alcohol.” 
Or the great American Salvationist Hymn :— 
Tho bells of Hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For you and not for me. 
For me the Angels sing-a-ling-a-ling, 
They've got the goods for me, 
O death, where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling ? 
Where, grave, thy victory ? 


A list of a few of the songs will remind some, and inform 


others, what beauties and powers the book includes—** I'm a 
man that’s done wrong to my parents,” “I got a robe—you 


got a robe,’ “The old baby farmer ‘as been exccuted.’”— And, 

2 e ' 
of course, there are the old classics of cheerfulness, ** Landlord, | 
. P 9 . 99 ’ am ) 
fill the flowing bowl,” ** The Barley Mow,” * The Wraggle Taggle | 


Gipsies,’ “ Widdicombe Fair,” ** Sir Eglamore.” 
there are the literal * folk-songs.” 
is given, and wherever there is a piano, or a tin-whistle, or a 
voice, there should be no lack of entertainment. 

The section on games is very charmingly written, and 
very sensible; and games for all places and all ages are 
catalogued and deseribed. Those who are not overwhelmingly 
experienced will find the section on food and drink full of 
valuable suggestions, and I can swear myself to the soundness 


of some of the remarks; for instance, “* Dont cook and | 
attempt to eat young bracken shoots because the Japanese | 
do. What suits the hardy races of the extreme East may | 





| he answer a straight question? I want something to keep 


me awake when I'm not bathing or playing tennis. 

FRANK (moodily): A pin would do that. What I am 
getting at is this. Do you want to be interested or amused ? 

CLARISSA: Both. 

FRANK: That’s silly, for you can’t be. Fiction, T have 
been thinking, is only a development of history and observes 
the same rules. In history you have to begin with Thucydides 
and Herodotus. If you want to know how the Peloponnesian 
or any war started, how it was carried out, read Thucydides. 
If you don’t want to know about the Persian invasion, but 
if you want tales of wonder, a patriotic thrill, a good holiday 
book, read Herodotus. One strain, interest or amuseny nt 
must predominate. It depends, I suppose, on how really 
tired you are. , 

CLarissa: Take it I am very tired, very tired indeed, but 
not an absolute ass. And what do you recommend ? Hero- 
dotus, I suppose ? Tell me about Thucydides. 

FRANK: Thucydides. Um! There’s The House of Pro- 
phecy. If you have not read Cannan’s last three you may 
be rather handicapped. But—— , 

CLarissaA: I detest Gilbert Cannan. 

Frank: Do you? I wonder whether it is because you 


Then, too, | come from the Midlands, from Thrigsby, or whether after 
The music to all of them | 


your arduous labours on people’s mouths you have no mind 
left? Well, put down The House of Prophecy. Call it, if 
you tike, a holiday task. Call it my fee. But read it, as a 
study of post-War England, as sociology, as a_ [first-class 
romantic novel, as a skit, no matter what you read it for, 
but read it, and if your mind is not as sunburnt as your checks 
at the end, I will eat every page of it. 

CLARissA: I wanted to avoid tanning. 
Thueydidean ? 

FRANK: Yes, there is Hope Mirrlees’ Counterplot. A 
feminine work in the worst as in the best sense of the word 


Anythil Co els 


not suit you,” or “ Don't follow the directions on the tin | Fundamentally about getting married, and personal relation 


for heating most preserved foods: 
are large enough to contain the unopened tin, and if a part 
remain out of water the food will not be hot; it takes longer 
all but the most 
agile burn their fingers and spot their clothes when opening 
a heated tin: 
by trifling additions during the second cooking.” In_ the 
last section are remedies for stings and bites, burns and 


than applying direct heat to the contents ; 


many tinned foods can be greatly improved 


blisters, sunstroke, sprains, poisonings, toothache, sea- 


sickness—everything that does not call for alarm and long 


treatment. IT have no doubt that the book will become a 
classic, and that every holiday-maker with his wits about 
him will possess a copy. A. P 


NOVELS 


FOR CLARISSA. 


CraniwssA: Are there any new novels worth reading ? | 


Any later than Christmas, I mean ? 

FRANK: If you are fond of novels, I can give you the names 
of about fifty. If you aren't, I might be able, if 1 thought | 
hard, to give you the names of two. | 

CrarissaA: Oh! I read them on oceasions. On holiday, 
when I am ill, and sometimes— in short, when I have nothing | 
better to do. But I am a fool to ask you about them. You 
review them. Whether you are an intelligent or a stupid 
reviewer, I forget, but if you are stupid you praise a novel 
if it is like all other novels and the author does not split 


' 
her infinitives, and if you are intelligent you praise if it is unlike | 


beeause few saucepans | 


me advise, too, FE. M. Forster’s Passage to India. 
made up my mind whether that book is better as a sim; 
novel, or as a representation of the clash of cultures. But 


} 


And 


But interesting for its wonderful contrast of a cosmopolitai 
daughter with a Spanish mother, and cunning in its use of 
the New Psychology. A good, a rather amuzing bool 
Hierodoteans should like it, too. 

CLARISSA: Highbrow ? 

Frank: I hardly know that word’s meaning. Admit 
of Dell may not fall for it. No reason why—say 
should not. 

CLARISSA : 


Dickensial 


But is she a coterie pet? That is what I mean 
by “ highbrow.” The sort of author John Brown tells you is 


wonderful because of his daring lampoon on Bill Jones. Id 


| dislike these coterie peis. Reading them is like being nudged 


by somebody you don’t know. 

FraANK: Anybody may become a coterie pet. But Hop 
Mirrlees has a breeze about her, is not merely esoteric. Let 
I have not 
] 


it is marvellous stuff. Read it, Clarissa, do! 
CrarissaA: Another holiday task ? 
FrANK: Another holiday, Clarissa. But you want some- 


thing Herodotean ? Detective stories, perhaps ? 


CiarissaA: I have read all those, expect. Really, I don't 


count detective stories as fiction, any more than I count 
| acrostics as poetry. Leave them out. 


FRANK: You have read Willis Crofts’ and Freeman’s latest ? 





CiarissA: Yes, yes. I have standing orders for them. 


any other novel and the author puts a full stop where anyone | What else ? 


else would puta verb. What I want is a good bloody rattling 
yarn of pirates. 

Frank: If you mean that seriously, there are heaps. 
American, mostly. The States are taking up pirates ; rather. | 
There is, now - 

CLarissA: I mean nothing seriously. Next Friday that | 
ever is I start my holidays. Not pirates, really. I ian | 


FRANK: Garnett, of course. By the way, what a compli- 


ment it is to Garnett that one should say so naturally, * of 
course,” and he with only two very stim volumes to his credit. 
You will like The Man in the Zoo. And as you are intelligent— 
you see J give you the benefit of the doubt, though I personally 
never refer my teeth to your scrutiny—as you are intelligent 
you will—what was I going to say ? 
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Crariss : Nevermind. A Man inthe Zoo is amusing, is it ? 
What else ? 

Frank: Henry Baerlein’s Mariposa is the product of a wise 
sophisticated intelligence. More jokes than story to it. and 
ome of the jokes not very good, but a most urbane, insinuating 
hook. Just the book for a deck chair at a not too popular 
seaside resort. Not Margate—take Wodehouse there. But— 
Littlehampton, is it ? 

CLARISSA: It is not. 

Frank: Or Ilfracombe ? Baerlein is almost too good for 
Jifracombe. 

1: One has, anyhow, one’s Ilfracombe moods. 

Frank: Then for one of them E. M. Delafield’s 
Messalina of the Suburbs. For Scarborough take Osbert 
Sitwell’s Triple Fugue, if only because of the excellent picture 
of Scarborough. 

CLarissA: Another daring lampoon on Bill Jones ? 

Frank: It does tend that But—no matier—it is 
And as we have come to short stories—— 


CLARISS 
take 


way. 
amusing. 

CLarissA: I never do. 

Frank : That is a pity, because Triple Fugue is short stories. 
So is Huxley's Liltie Mexican. And so — 

CLrarissA: What Mexicans ? 

FRANK: Hats. 

CharissA: Silly, aren’t they ? 

Frank: I am no judge of hats. 
did not like them Clever and boyish, but 
belatedly boyish, you know. As if he were starting again 
from the wrong end. 

CLarissA: Anything more solid ? 

Frank: There is Fielding Marsh’s After Harvest, which 
suggests so much more than it says that I perhaps ought to 
call it interesting. Norfolk, to be precise 
wide, sunset-stained vistas, and slow strong passions. And 
there’s Mrs. Miilin’s intelligent African God's Step-Children ; 
painful, but swift, like one of your own extractions. And, 
if you want, something romantic T'he Passing of the Pengwerns, 


are Little 


As to the stories, well, I 


much. rather 


The country 


Leigh. 


by Margeret 
Romantic ! Does that mean Heredity, and the 


CLARISSA : 
last of the 
through the waste, and that 

FRANK: Yes, it tend to. 
against romance, try Tony, by Stephen Lludson. ‘With all 
his faults we love him still,”’ the Pink’ Un, I think 
said. You will not love, but you may wonder at this solid, 
squalid adventurer. Learn something. Learn—-who knows ? 
—understanding of a theoretically objectionable type. 

You do, my poor Frank, want to do me good, 
We were talking of amusing books. Anything 


» 


dot S 


someone 


CLARISSA : 
don’t you ? 
else?) Anything Dickensian ? 
you. Wells’ 
Dickensian, 
deliberate ly 


Dream is pungently 
Wellsian 


doing the 


Frank: Aye, bless 
unmitigatingly, deplorably 
mings. Wells, I would 

things that amuse his readers in preference to the thing that 
But you should read it, as you should read 


with trim- 


diagnose, 


will interest him. 
everything ke writes, because he is the last of the prophets, 
and may be vulgar, but cannot be mean. For the rest—— 
If you are not already a fervent admirer of Brett Young, his 
will please you, and if you are you will at icast 


And, 


own 


HW oodsmolk« 
be amused by the setting of one of his not-best tales. 
really 2? Beeause my 
Is it 


Clarissa !—was it Ilfracombe 
holidays - J 


CLARISSA : 


was not certain—— Ilfracombe ? 
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Ti} House of Prophecy. By Gilbert Cannan, (Butterworth. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Counterplot. By Ho} 


A Passage to India. By EK. M. Forster. 


Ikins. 7s. 6d.) 


(Arnold. 7s. 


Mirrl 3. (C 


6d.) 


A Man in the Zoo. By David Garnett. (¢ hatto and Windus. 5s.) 

V posa By Henry B lein (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 

A Messalina of the Suburbs. By FE. M. Delafield. (Hutchinson: 
7s. 6d.) 

T le Fuque. By Osbert Sitwell. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

fl Mexican By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. — 7s. 6d.) 

1 Harvest By Fielding Marsh. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

God's Step-Children. By Sarah G. Millia. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Passing of the Pengwerns. By Margaret M. Leigh. (Heine 
mann. ( ) 

fi j By Stephen Hu Constabl 6s.) 

The Dream. By H.G.W (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Weodsmoke. By F. Brett Youn (Collins 7 6d.) 





| somnolent summer afternoon 


What-you-eall-thems and lonely figures driving | 


But if you are reacting 


NOVELS FOR THE LIGHTHEARTED. 
A noxipAy is not a holiday unless a sauce to pleasant idleness 
is provided by a quantity of amusing light fiction. The 
following classified list is given, therefore, to help the readers 
of the Spectator in their choice of novels which may be ealcu- 
lated to interest them without making any severe ca!! upon 
their intellects. All the volumes have appeared within the 
last twelve months, and most of them since Christmas. The 
first and longest list is provided for those people who like 
a good deal of mustard in their literary food, and consists 
of Detective and Mystery stories. all calculated 
to keep their readers wide awake on the beach on the most 
-the first one mentioned may 


These are 


even be guaranteed to produce nightmare at dawn of the 


following day. All are published at 7s. 6d. net :-— 


AND SENSATIONAL STORIES. 


Walla 


DETECTIVE 
The Dark Eyes of London. 
and Co.) ; 
The Mystery in th 
The Red Redmaynes. 
The Terriford Mystery. sy Mrs. 
Vo. 3. By Lady Kitty Vincent. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
The Abbey Court Murder. By Annie Haynes. (John Lane.) 
1.S.F. By John Rhode. (Geoffrey Bles.) 
The Red Lodge. By Victor Bridges. (Mills and Boon.) 
The Missing Million. By Edgar Wallace. (John Long.) 
Poirot Inve stigales. By Agatha Christie (John Lar ) 
The Red Lacquer Case. By Patri Wentworth. (Melrose.) 
The Transactions of Oliver Prince. By Erstone Forbes. (Chapman 
and Hail.) 


(Ward, Lock 


By Edgar 
Ritsmore. By William Johnston. (Jarrolds.) 
By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson.) 

Belloc Lowndes. (Hutchinson.) 


MysTERIES TREATED FROM THE LEGAL Porntr or Virw. 
Morry. By Robert Elson. 
book.) 


Clutterbuck. 


int sting 
interesting 


(Hutch 


John By Judge Ruegg, K.C. 


CoMEDIES OF MANNERS. 
By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
By G. P. Robinson. 


(Collins.) 


(Duckworth.) 


A London Mirture. 
The Comedy of Peter Taunton. 


The Conscience of Gavin Blane. By W. E. Norris. (Hutchinson. ) 
The Imperturbable Duchess. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins.) 

The Burden. By Jeffery E. Jeffery (Leonard Parsons.) 

Old Sins Have Long Shadows. By Mrs. Victor Rickard, (Con- 


stable.) 
Those Young Married People. 
Stoughton.) 
The Forge. By Radclyffe Hall. 
dD ep Meadows. By M. R 


(Arrowsmith.) 


Larminie. (Chatto and 


The School of Paris. sy Robert A. Hamblin (Allen and Unwin.) 
| Quinney’s Adventures. By Hora Annesley Vachell. (John 
Murray.) 
The Heavenly Ladder. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell’s.) 


ROMANCE AND FANTA 
The Painted Castle. sy Gertrud Spinny. Arnold.) 
The Princess and the Perjurer By Alan Hillgarth. (Chapman 
and Dodd.) 
COUNTRY STORII 


The Biack Cow. By Mary J. H. Skrine. (Arnold.) 

The Finger Post. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins.) 
Stories OF InprA, AFRICA AND THE [Far EAst. 

Moek Majesty. By E. W. Savi (Putnarm.) 


The Runagate. By C. C. Lowis (Jonathan Cape.) 
John Eyton. (Arrowsmith.) 


Expectancy. By j 

The Tiger of Baragunga. By J. Inman Emery. (Jarrolds.) 
The Arms of the Sun. By Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth.) 
Sayonara. By John Paris (Collins. ) 

Stella Nash. By * Ganpat.” (William Blackwood.) 

Robinetta. By Beatrice Sheepsl | (Selwyn and Blount.) 


ink 


STORIES WITH AN ITALIAN BACKGROUND, 


By Muriel Hine. (John Lane.) 


The Spell of Siris. 
Hubbard. 


By Wilfran 


Compromise. 


AMERICAN STORIES. 


The Able MeLaughlins. By Margaret Wilson. (John Long.) (A 
book of outstanding ability.) 

Marching On. By Ray Strachey (Jonathan ( ype.) 

So Big. By Edna Ferber Heinemann.) 

Dare’s Gift and Other Stories By Ellen Glasgow. (John Murray.) 

There remains to mention Wine of Fury, by Leigh Rogers 


Richards), a book of more serious interest, but so 
that the slight mental effort 


found well worth while, 


(Grant 
absorbing involved in reading 
it will be especially on wet days. 
It must be by no means imagined that there are not many 
other novels published in the same twelve months which 
included, but the above list covers many 


have been : 
and every book mentioned in it contains 


might 
varictics of story, 


some measure of merit in its own line, 
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THE FORTUNATE DIARIST. 


(1) English Diaries. By Arthur Ponsonby. (Methuen. 2!Is.) 

2) Journe! de Marie Bashkirtseff. (Collection Nelson. 2s. 6d.) 

(3) Journal of Marie Lenéru. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

(4) Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan. (Constable. 21s.) 

(5) Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth. Ed. by Wm. Knight. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


INTROSPECTION is very well when it leads to something, but 
when it is only self-pity and egoism, when it encourages dis- 
satisfaction and morbid ambition it is one of the most pathetic 
habits. A number of the women diarists are content to howl 
for the moon: Fanny Kemble wrote: “ I want to do every- 
thing in the world that can be done”; Marie Bashkirtseff, 
“ I who wanted to live seven lives at once,” ** I want to occupy 
a supreme position” ; poor unlovable Marie Lenéru, when 
physical infirmity overwhelmed her so young (she became 
nearly blind and quite deaf) alternated between “* We must be 
unhappy to a certain extent,” and “ Suffering is a degrada- 
tion.” She was always saying “I insist upon money,” “I 
run after success,” “ I cannot resign myself to being a failure 
asawoman...” ‘“ IfI have any talent, it is through amor- 
ous exigency.’ All three women seem to have dreamed of an 
alliance with some man of great brilliance. Perhaps Béranger 
was generalizing truly when he wrote :— 
“Ah, que j’aimerais, dit la fille & part soi, 
Etre la maitresse d'un roi.” 

The craving for love and companionship sounds more gently 
in the Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan, one of whom 
asks herself: ‘* Is it my worldly heart that longs for a com- 
panion other than the Buddha ? ” while the other remembers, 
“IT could never pray like others with a pure heart . . . the 
only thing I could think of was the shining Prince who would 
some day come to me.” 

Little religious backslidings are common in most of them. 
Klizabeth Fry's journal records little else. She would listen 
to the band, she would be filled with vanity when gentlemen 
admired her as she drove out. It is with joy one finds her 
innocently saying one day :— 

“ 


I am at home alone with my nine children . 
appear too much for me, at others I greatly enjoy them.’ 


. at times they 
There is something very endearing in such a human remark, 
which one remembers with the Japanese girl's comment that 
“Mother was a person of extremely antiquated mind,” and 
Queen Victoria’s mention of Albert's “ very slight whiskers.” 
But none of the women had the impudence and _ unself- 
consciousness of a Pepys, perhaps because most of them 
regarded themselves as exceptional women, capable of predi- 
‘ating on all the mysteries and sciences. Dorothy Words- 
worth, the noblest of them, was also the most modest, and 
the only one who had a serene mind. She was fortunate in 
being so oceupied with her brother and his friends, the beggars 
they met in the road, the changing beauty of the world, that 
she thought hevseif, her discontents and ambitions (if, indeed, 
she had any) too trifling to record ; so her journals are not the 
pitiful human documents of the invalid Maries and the sub- 
lime Eugenie de Guérin (who wanted to have a lovely soul so 
that God would love her best), but an abiding monument to a 
simple and intelligent woman who had—what the others 
the companionship of distinguished men. Her 
When her 


aspired to 
few recorded emotions are natural, extraverted. 
“ darling” William is away :— 

“The lake looked to me, I knew not why, dull and melancholy, 
and the weltering on the shores seemed a heavy sound.” 


And when he married Mary Hutchinson :— 


“TI kept myself as quiet as I could, but when I saw the two men 
running up the walk, coming to tell us it was over, I could stand it 
no longer, and threw myself on my bed, where I lay in stillness, 
neither hearing not seeing anything till Sara came upstairs to me, 
and said, ‘ They are coming,’ This forced me from the bed where 
I lay, and I moved, 1 knew not how, straight forward, faster than 
my strength could carry me, till I met my beloved William, and fell 
upon his bosom.” 

Perhaps she loved Celeridge dearly, if one can guess at a 
secret behind ;— 

“TI lingered with Coleridge in the garden. John and William 
were both gone to béd, and all the lights out... 

Coleridge came to us, and repeated the verses he wrote to Sara. 
I was affected with them, and in miserable spirits.” 

But her great affection for William must fairly fully have 
occupied her heart as well as her time. She tells much about 








———— 
him, how he cried out in the night to know the time. how he 
“wasted his mind in the Magazines” one January evening 
* tired himself with hammering at a passage,” “ tired himself 
with seeking an epithet for the cuckoo” in May. She must 
have been very busy, sometimes hanging out the linen, pulling 
peas, gathering sticks, sewing her shifts, walking daily, copying 
out her brother's verses, talking them over and reading them ; 
* William at work attempting to alter a stanza .. , which 
I convinced him did not need altering.” Sometimes it was 
chance remark of hers that inspired him :— 

*“* 28 April, 1802. I happened to say that when I was a child [ 
would not have pulled a strawberry blossom . At dinner time 
he came in with the poem of ‘ Children Gathering Flowers,’ but it wag 
not quite finished.” 


a 


Perhaps if some of the others, Marie Lenéru particularly, 
had been as fortunate as Dorothy in their associates, they 
might have been less morbid. Mlle. Lenéru, although her 
mind was undistinguished, was at times a fiery critic. Renan, 
she thought, “‘ has the ecclesiastical abundance, the easy, 
flowery flow of an oratorical and slightly conceited curate,” 
Tolstoi “is the least intellectual of novelists. His brain js 
merely a conscience.” Schopenhauer “ is very weak in his 
exposition, very oddly garrulous, and he kills you with com. 
parisons.” Can it be true that women of parts fall into mental 
and spiritual decay unless they can find men associates at 
least their equals? Perhaps Laetitia Pilkington (whose 
collected works deserve to be reprinted) would never have been 
anything but for her girlhood association with Swift, from 
whom ‘“ whenever I made use of an inelegant phrase, I was 
sure of a deadly pinch.” She certainly was a woman of 
character, living alone in London as she did, a penniless Irish 
divorcée, on the sale of the poems she turned out by the ton, 
constantly interrupted by needy fellow-countrymen asking 
help, and admirers who came to subscribe to her works and 
attack ber virtue, which, her Memoirs insist, she preserved 
intact in spite of foul play from every quarter, though she 
almost faltered for that “lovely gentleman,” the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

But, however one is attracted by the energy and spirit of 
Laetitia, however one sympathizes with the unrest and dis- 
satisfactions of the Maries, there is something in Dorothy 
Wordsworth which lifts her altogether out of their class, 
Murasaki Shikibu, the first of the Japanese diarists already 
quoted, comes near her. She was a novelist, and, from her 
journal, her style must be peculiarly suited to those Proust- 
like volumes which Mr. Arthur Waley is now engaged in 
translating for us. The description of the Court while the 
Queen was in child-bed, which begins her journal, is written 
in the liveliest, most lucid way. She had the seeing eve, she 
knew how to rouse a direct image, as in her tale of the ladies 
whose dresses were stolen during the night and wl o ran about 
confusedly in a state of nature. ‘* Unforgettably dreadful isa 
nude form,” she says, confessing that one ought not to talk 
about such things, but that ‘“ we couldn’t help noticing.” 
Although these delicious trivialities are almost absent in 
Dorothy’s leaves, she, too, had the seeing eye. She must 
have been a born nature-student, though there is more than 
mere observation here :— 

“The swallows stole in and out of their nest . . . they sung low 
. . » just like a muffled robin. 

Glow-worms. Well for them children are in bed when they 
shine. 

The young bullfinches . . . bustle about among the blossoms, 
and poise themselves like wire-dancers or tumblers, shaking the 
twigs and dashing off the blossoms. 

. . « the hollies, capriciously bearing berries. 
male and female flowers on separate trees ? ” 


Query: Are the 
How happily the facts are arranged to give an impression ol 
unity :— 

“The general colour of the trees was dark-brown, rather that 
of ripe hazel-nuts ; but towards the water there were yet beds of 
green, and in some of the hollow places in the highest part of the 
woods the trees were of a yellow colour, and through the glittering 
light they looked like masses of clouds as you see them gathered 
together in the west, and tinged with the golden light of the sun.” 

The Diary is not, or should not be, a literary form ; when it 
begins to have an eye to its public it ceases to be a true diary. 
The good diarist is simply the one who is spontaneous and who 
naturally preserves the balance between the recording of fact 
and the recording of reactions ; above all, he must not over- 
rate his own importance. It is a matter of character. Dorothy 


Wordsworth, whose destiny many of us incline to envy, was 
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At the Gate of Samaria. 2s. 

Stella Maris. 2s. 

Jaffery. 2s. 

The Glory of Clementina 
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The Joyous Adventures of 
Aristide Pujol. 2s. 

The Wonderful Year. 2s. 

The Demagogue and Lady 
Phayre. :s 





The Rough Road. 3s. 6d. 
The Red Planet. 3s. 6d. 
The Youth. 
3s. 6d. 
Derelicts. 3s. 6d. 
The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne. 3s. 6d. 
The Beloved 
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By Muriel Hine 


Stories of Love 
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Earth, 2s. 

April Panhasard. 2s. 

The Man With the Double 
Heart. 2s. 








The Hidden Valley. 5s. 6d. 
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The Breathless Moment. 
3s. 6d. The Individual. 2s. 
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The Mysterious Affair at Styles. 3s. 6d. 
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By Ben Travers 
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The Dippers. 2s. 6d. 


A Cuckoo in the 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


Ruggies of Red Gap. 3s. 6d. 
Merion of the Movies. 2s. 6d. 








The Hampstead Mystery. By A. J. Rees and J. R. 

Watson. 3s. 6d. 
The Third Circle. By 
March Hares. By 
In the Mayor’s Parlour. By J. 8. 
John Burnet of Barns. By JoHn BucHANn. 3s. 6d. 
The Mauleverer Murders. By A. C. 
The Aristocrats. By ‘ ATHERTON. 2s. 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 


Lyons. 2s. 


Norris. 3s. 6d. 


Freperic. 3s. 6d. 


FRANK 
HAROLD 


FLETCHER. 3s. 6d. 


Fox-Daviges. 3s. 6d. 
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JOHN LONG’S 


Brilliant New Novels 





CHERI-BIBI, MYSTERY MAN 


By GASTON LEROUX, the famous author of “ The Mystery of 
the Yellow Room,” etc. ‘“‘ Gaston Leroux at his best.’’—* East 
Anglian Times.” ‘ Altogether worthy of Gaston Leroux’s peculiar 
genius.”—‘“ Aberdeen Press.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ALASKAN 


By GEORGE GOODCHILD. The great event in the life of the 
central character arises when he is in complete happiness with 
the woman he has won. He makes a momentous decision with 
consequent far-reaching effects. ‘‘ His narrative is exciting and 
vivid.”—-“ Times Literary Supplement.” 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD 


By NAT GOULD. A typical Nat Gould novel—and that signifies 
a thrilling romance of the Turf by an author incomparable as 
a writer of sporting fiction. Tie author whose sales exceed 
23 rzillion copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


OUTGOING TIDES 


By MARY TYRWHITT-DRAKE. After entanglements of an 
amorous nature with intriguing feminine characters, Anthony 
Vignioles finds his affinity and the inspiration of his art in dainty 




















Felicitas MclLcod. “A fine novel. ‘there is distinction in it.’ 
—_* Daily Mail.” 7s. 6d. net. 

By H. M. EGBERT ‘In ‘The a Mslopo’ H. M. Egbert 

promises to repeat his saute success in ‘ Draught of Eternity.’ 


African setting, and is full of love, 
South ‘Walk s News.” 7s. 6d. net. 


South 
adventure.”’—“ 


The novel has a 
my stery, and 


THE GIRL IN THE FOG 











By JOSEPH GOLLOMB. “ Powerful snd ovriginal.”—‘ Outlook.” 
“The narrative marches from inctdent to incident, "ensine the 
reader excited and puzzled. There is no slack moment.’ 

* Nation and Athenzxum.” 7s. . Gd. net 





THE MAKE-BELIEVE LOVER 


By ALICE EUSTACE. “The heroine was surely well-beloved 
of the gods, and the story of her ups and downs forms a series 
of remarkable happenings which leave no room for dullness in 
the 518 pages which are written with a refreshing cagerness. 
— Manchester City News. "ef 7s. Gd. ne t. 





THE REST HOLLOW MYSTERY 


By REBECCA N. PORTER “A baffling mvyetery that keeps the 
reader suessing.’’——“ Newcastle Chronicle.” ‘' Miss Rebecca 
Porter has written a story of suspense and xtcitement with an 
criginal plot and a captivating ieee theme.”’—-*‘ berdeen Press.” 
7s. 6d. net. 








THE CURTAINS OF — SOLOMON 


By MARION OSMOND, In this intensely realistic novcl a Shs 

wants Clementina for his harem. aoa kidn aps her and we 
Eleanor. Then ce the plot moves apac ‘A pretty imbrosglio, 
with pass sionate ‘ desert ’ interludes. A readable story, skilfully 
told.’ * Sketch.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


THRO’ HAWSE PIPE TO CABIN DOOR 


By LADY JENKINS. A notable first novel from the pen of Lady 
Jenkins. Its intrinsic qualities are enhanced by an appealing 
sontimental interest. Not the least of the excellent features of 
the narrative is its e» ‘quisite humour, 7s. 6d. net. 











THE MERCIFUL DARKNESS 


By EDMUND B. d’AUV ERGNE, The theme pivots on the 
invidious position of the wife whose marriage is void in fact 
though not in law. In this dramatic novel is thus caught the 
echo of more than one recent tragedy of profound social im- 
portance, “ It is sure to provoke widespread discussion,”’— 

* Eastern — Morning News. g 7s. 6d. net. 


MY LORD CARDINAL 


By CHARL ES BRUNTON KNIGHT. S. P. B. Mais, in the “ Daily 
Graphic ”: “ This romance of Cardinal Wolsey is very realistically 
unfolded. An exceptional first novel.’ ‘Mr. Knight has 
achieved a eved a triumph. ”"—* Yorkshire Herald.’ 7s. 6d. net. 














THE PURPLE TRIDENT 


By CHARLES WHITTON. The romance and glamour of the 


Great Desert pervade this absorbing love story of an English 
soldier and a French girl. ‘‘ A book which is likely to cause a 
stir.’”—‘“* Cambria Leader.” 7s. 6d. net. 








Sth July. 


7s. Gd. net. 
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Order now 
THREE OF A KIND 
By EMMELINE MORRISON 
THE CREPE de CHINE 
WIFE 
By AMY J. BAKER 
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to secure First Edition copies. 
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not fortunate in that only, or even that she “ happened ” to 
She was, as a diarist, more happy 
still in possessing extraordinary modesty, and a tranquil, 


be a writer of sound prose. 


dignified and beauty-seeing nature. Inis Barry. 


WE SPEAK AS WE 

The Man Who Died Twice. 
(Cecil Palmer. 5s. net.) 

Heliodora. By H. D. (Jonathan Cape. 5s.) 

Up Hill and Down Dale. By Kenneth Ashley. 


CAN. 


By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


(John Lane. 5s.) 


Presum:Biy there is a choice sometimes. But to most 
people the way in which they shall express themselves upon 
any occasion is foreordained, and is the result of some accident 
of upbringing or aptitude. ‘To most of us any notion, any 
* understood relation” that we must utter has got to be 
expressed as a picture, a piece of print, or a building, as the 
“ase may be, for the prosaic sulflicient reason that we know 
only this method of setting it forth. We adopt a particular 
medium, as a rule, not because our ideas are nearly always, 
say, architectural, or perhaps pictorial, but because no other 
form of expression presents itself. And so, perhaps, many 
a poem ow¢es its flatness to the fact that it ought to have been 
a facade, many a restless prick-eared villa would have been 
exquisite as a piece of choreography, and there are galleries 
of pictures that would have made sensitive and agreeable 
short stories. But the child who never hears a note of music 
must express himself as best he can and his fugal idea must 
fit itself to be an epic or an interpretation of Hamlet. 


What with this and what with what Pope called “ lack of | 
genius ” the wonder is that we ever get any great works of | 


art at all. However, if the choice of genera—of brick or 
inkdrop—is not often ours, yet we do have an arbitrament 
in our power, in the matter of species. Not every conflict that 
we cannot solve by the mental arithmetic of cogitation 


“comes” together with its form when we go to set it down, | 


however definite is our classification of ourselves as * poet ” 
or * playwright.” Mr. Robert Graves, perhaps, would tell 
you that his conflicts all came as poems, whether they are 
doubts of the hidcousress of villa architecture or of the 
righteousness of war. Bat even he, who is_ particularly 


faithful to a single kind of poetic medium, does sometimes | 


express himself in prose, and if he had chosen could have done 
so more often. 

Chekov—if we may judge his method from his notebooks 
generally exercised a conscious choice, apparently deciding 
with excellent judgment that such or such an idea would do 
for a play, and the next for a short story. 


| 
But he was excep- 
tional, and too many authors, especially, perhaps, in England, | 
seem to tumble into a form haphazard. They have an idea 
—or they become aware of a contlict within themselves of 
two such ideas—and tumble it out as a narrative, a play, a 
novel, or a lyric, just because that is the form within which 
they know how to work. And, obviously, if the channel is 
inappropriate in size or shape, a part or even the whole of 
a forcible original momentum may be lost in friction, Con- 
sider what an intolerable poem Rasselas, or even Gulliver's 
Travels would have made. Tiger, Tiger, could have had no 
other form, while surely Marlowe's Faust took a fashionable 
rather than an appropriate shape. 


Of the three authors with whose new books we are here 
concerned, two have made a choice of medium which is 
obviously appropriate, but the third, and perhaps the best 
of them, Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, has written a tale 
which most readers will wish had been in prose. The 
use of a verse form produces certain well-known effects upon 
the reader; it enhances the subflavour and implications 
of the material by ling the briskness of the reader’s mind 
while it proportionately blurs the * plot” or overt content. 


——— 
even between 
For instance :— 


between the reader and Fernando Nash, and 
Mr. Robinson and his meaning, 

“ Like a child trying twice the bitter taste 

Of an unpalatable panacea.” 
Now “ medicine ’’ appears to be what Mr. Robinson meant 
and his ambling flat blank verse is no compensation for this 
sort of blur. True, he is never histrionic and emotionally 
false in a story where such faults lie in wait. But can any 
gentlemanliness reconcile us to this :— 
** All which was as it was. But it was so 

No longer when you knew it was not so, 

And that one day a bush might bloom with fire 

At any trivial hour of inattention ”’ ? 
It is not good enough. There must be in the actual narrative 
of any poem a certain narrowness. There will be fewer 
minor characters, for instance, and less of worldly detail, 
For this the characteristic qualities of verse 
and emotional—are to compensate. But in Mr. Robinson's 
poem we are defrauded. Yet in prose and with all the 
additions proper to a prose form the story might have been 
made most acceptable. 

“H. D..” who is one of the original Imagists, is, of course, 
never in danger of this sort of fault. Their whole theory js 
insistent on the hammering of the medium till the thought or 
| the image runs through it smoothly. With this toil over the 
| medium goes, it seems, a careful selection, and a rejection of 
| notions which cannot appropriately be expressed with the 
beautiful and highly-wrought conciseness that distinguishes 
their work. Heliodora is a collection of poems written, as 
was her IZymen, in a Hellenist mood. Taken as a whole it 
has very considerable distinction and elegance, but it shows 
also a certain lassitude. 


epigrammatie 





Conciseness, for instance, has been 
a little relaxed, and there is nowhere quite the energy of 
(was it ?) Hera’s denunciation of Aphrodite in F[ymen. 

Mr. Kenneth Ashley’s images are all such as are appropriate 
| to the short poem. 
| deal of promise. 

is very taking 





Ife seems to be a young writer of a good 
His easy assimilation of modern objects 
he can write about such things as trains and 
tarred roads and trams without self-consciousness. Some of 
| the poems are amusing, and all show a considerable power of 
| observation. But—and that is his danger 
| is not confined to natural objects. 


his observation 
Even a casual reading of 
| the book evokes a list of five contemporary poets whose work 
obviously rings in Mr. Ashley's ears. However. if he is, as 
one supposes, young, this will certainly wear off, for he has 
a very distinct personality of his own. Attention to two 


| things would perhaps improve his work: first the use of 


rather more interesting form—ceither verse form or ** cadenc 
wherever his intention is decorative ; and secondly an 
avoidance of the commonplace, or perhaps in this case we 
should say a more wilful setting free 
for the fantastic. This book, though we hope it may one 
day be ranked as early work by Mr. 
worth reading. 


of his genuine taste 


Ashley, is very well 


A. WILuiAms-E Ls. 


BURLEIGH’S 


Fifth of November. 


NOD. 


By Howard Peacey. (Penn. 3s. 6d.) 


The Prince. By Gwen John. (Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
First Blood. By Allan Monkhouse. (Benn. 3s. 6d.) 
Tolstoi’s Dramess. Translated by N. H. Dole. (Herrap. 10s. 6d.) 


SCANDAL says that when Mr. Shaw was asked why he wrote 
St. Joan he answered, “ Purely in order to save her from 
Mr. Drinkwater.” If that be true (as indeed there is no 
reason to believe it to be) here are two other gallant authors 
ready to stand at his right (and left) hand and defend the 
bridge with him; ready to assist in rendering the various 
heroes and heroines of history safe from Mr. Drinkwater. 
Miss John has written a play about Queen Elizabeth, and 
Mr. Peacey one about the Gunpowder Plot. 

The ulterior purpose we have suggested is so admirable 


It concentrates the reader upon the words used, and especially 
upon certain words (e.g., rhyme words). The difference can 
be easily observed in the difference between what is left in 
a half forgetful reader’s mind by a poem and a story. It 
is the flavour and tune of a poem but the events and char- 
acters of a story that withstand erosion. Now, in The Man 


Who Died Twice Mr. Robinson has got a good central figure 
whose story he has seen with a good deal both of emotion 


that it seems a shame to cavil at the means taken to accomplish 
it. Mr. Peacey is evidently an author who has given a great 
deal of study to the question of how to write plays, more 
study probably than he has given to the question of why to 
write them. His work obeys all the rules. The rules almost 
jump at you out of the printed page ; but that does not, 
as might be expected, make his work dull : and if the Vifth of 
November is neither very inspired nor very inspiring, it 





and nicely. 


But the words of the poem are for ever coming 


nevertheless moves with a smoothness and mechanical ease 
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Do not leave it too late to order “THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL SIR MOORE CREAGH, 


V.C.,, G.C.B.” (the gallant soldier-author of “ Indian 
Studies,” who has recently died). The book is on the eve 
of publication at 24s. For this book and for “A MODERN 
MYSTERY MERCHANT” (18s.), by Carl Hertz, the 
magician who has mystified and amused most of the kings 
of Europe, including King Edward, there is sure to be a 
great demand. The’ following have just been publis hed — 
“MY NESTORIAN ADVENTURE IN CHINA” (18s.), 
by His Excellency Dr. Frits Holm, G.C.B., the fascinating 
story of an expedition into Inner China to study China’s 
foremost monument; also “ THINGS REMEMBERED” 
— by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, late Professor of 
athematics at Dartm« uth Naval College. 

. ooksellers and libraries are having difficulty in coping with 
the increasing demand for the following books :—Of Mrs. 
E. M. Ward (who, in her “ MEMORIES OF 90 YEARS” 

(21s.), visits Queen Victoria with her reader and introduces 
hi ntoa h st of other celebrities of past and present days). 
: “ She is a very voice of history.” 

CHINSON & CO. ill 
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“A delightful book, cheery and full 
of good stories.”"—Daily Mail. ° 

“Many pleasing stories and ancc- - ; 
dotes about his experiences under the Ottoman flag.”—7 mes. 
j Mn i) HUTCHINSON & CO. Gili 








From Col. a Court Repington’s “ POLICY AND ARMS” 


(18s), which 7ruth describes as “ An unique record — 
there is interest in « ery page.” ‘Written in fluent, 
attractive and brilliant style.” The reader will learn a deal 
7 current military po litics. The psychology of crime, 

id the comparative influence of drink, environment, sex 
aad penury are studied in a sanely analytical manner by 
John C. Goodwin in his “ THE SOUL OF A (¢ -RIMIN a” 
(18s.), which is recommended by the Evening Standard as 

A stimulating and su tive book.” 

The IVestminster Gazette commends “DAYS THAT 
ARE GONE,” by Col. B. de la Sales la Terriére (24s.) as 
“A very lively lume of memories.” Reminiscences of 
Kitchener and other rs abo und. Vor the young journalist the 
Editor’s blue penci best d by buying a copy of 
Michael Joseph’s “ Jol RN \L isi FOR PROFIT” (5th 
Edition). To quote the Evening Standard:—‘ His book 
will do much to Bahten the Jabours of both sides.” 
“SPORT AND SERVICE IN ASSAM,” by Licut.-Col. 
Alban Wilson, D.S.O. (18s.), and “THE CALL OF THE 


VELD,” by I econard Flemming (12s. 6d.) have a veritable 
tonic effect during this weather. In “LADY SUFFOLK 
AND HER ¢ IR ( CI E (18s.), now in its second edition, a 
vivid portrait is painted of the days when the Favourite 
ruled the Court. The author is Lewis Melville 
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which many more hot-headed dramatists might well envy 
and imitate-—if they had the industry, which they probably 
have not. 

But the general impression with which one is left at the 
end of the play is that Mr. Peacey has got hoid of the wrong 
end of the emotional stick. He has had a burning to be a 
dramatist rather than a burning to write any particular 
thing: he has said, * Now I will be a playwright,” and has 
duly apprenticed himself in the playwrights’ shop, and 
practised his dramatie scales and exercises till his fingers 
are supple ; and then feeling himself now equipped has been 
forced to cast about for a good subject on which to expend 
his technique. He has cast about in cold blood, cold 
bloodedly selected the Gunpowder Plot, read up the 
history till he had it all pat, and then made his play. 

The present writer may be wrong in objecting to this, 
especially with the example of Charles Doughty so quotable: 
against him, but it nevertheless does seem to him that the more 
fruitful way would have been if Mr. Peacey had found himself 
so bitten with the dramatic aspect of the Gunpowder 
Plot that, technique or no, he felt bound to Iect it out of 
himself somehow in play form. 

Indeed, one might possibly hazard the generalization that 
the greatest work is only done when the writer regards his 
subject as the only ultimate subject, which all earlier drama 





ieee ? : s : 
has been feeling for, and which will preclude the necessity of | 


any play ever being written again: that every artist writing 
something really good honestly means to retire from practice 
when it is finished. 

Of course one may be wronging Mr. Peacey. All his goings 
out and comings in since childhood may have been coloured 
with the Gunpowder Plot. He may indeed have written 
in a white-hot enthusiasm for his subject rather than his 
craft. But, after all, the critic is only one of the audience, 
and bound to go by impressions ; end one’s impression 's 
that that is not how Mr. Peacey wrote. 

It is only just to bear in mind one peculiar difficulty with 
which the writer of historical plays is faced. 
Nod.” 
hands and in different forms, that the historical personages 
who are to be the characters in kis play obtain for him a 
roundness and a life of their own which he is too apt to 
presuppose in the minds of his more ignorant audience. 
* Baron Lucio,” or whoever it may be, is such a vivid person 
to him as a result of reading the Baron’s Memoirs, or the 
Barcn’s Nephew’s Memoirs, and the references to him in 
the Reeord Office, that, so far as he himself is concerned, he 
has only to say :— 

(Enter Baron Lucio.) 
Baron L.: The sun looks sourly on us to-day. 
(Exit Baron Lucio.) 


for the man’s whole life and personality to be concentrated 
in the single speech. It is difficult for him to remember 
that to the audience the said Baron Lucio will be so much 
doublet and hose, unless he has himself really contrived to 


set his knowledge of the Baron’s history and mentality some- | 


how implicitly into the spoken word. 

This, indeed, is one of the few technical traps into which 
Mr. Peacey has fallen. His play is aimost entirely composed 
of Baron Lucios : of people who may offer an obvious solidity 
of character to anyone who really knows the history of the 
period, but whom the author has entirely failed to recreate 
for the ignoramuses in the stalls. 

Miss Gwen John is quite likely the most admirable writer 
of peasant plays at present at work; indeed, she is one of 
the few living playwrights of whom one can sincerely say 
she has received very much less praise and notice than she 
has deserved. The infrequency with which her plays are 
acted is a erying shame: for her name is sufficiently well 
known to prevent the theatrical world being justly able to 
claim ignorance. Several of her grim and_ enthusiastic 
Derbyshire tragedies deserve a place in the first rank of con- 
temporary repertory work. She has an extraordinary sensi- 


tive power of reaction to people, and an almost equally 
sensitive reaction to language ; and these two, coupled with 
a consummate cleverness, are the natural parents of the 
finest work. 

But in writing this play about Queen Elizabeth, she has 
attempted what is to her an entirely new medium ; and good 


|} ho very new 


though the play is, it is not so successful as some of her earlier 
work. It is strange that she seems to fall into the same 
pitfall as Mr. Peacey: although her path crosses it at right 
angles to his. One’s natural deduction from the play is that 
she is obsessed with the character of the myst: rious queen 
from the dramatic point of view : so obsessed indeed that her 
very enthusiasm seems somehow to paralyze her, and shy too 
is guilty of ** Burleigh’s Nod.” The character of her }y roine 
has so taken hold of her that she is, as it were, afraid of saying 
too much: and consequently says too little. Why n one 
reads it, at any rate, the character does not take on that same 
fullness and vividness which it obviously has in the author's 
mind. Restraint is an excellent thing, but it should not be 
allowed to develop into an inhibition. 

But that is the worst one can say of the play—or rather 
pageant, for it is not a play in the ordinary sense of the word : 
and given a great actress for the part (Miss Haidée Wright, 
of course, naturally springs to the mind) there might easily 
be supplied on the stage the “ body ” which the work lacks 
in the study. 

Mr. Monkhouse’s play, The Conquering Hero, is now enjoying 
the first flush of victory (no irony is intended); and it js 
outside the present writer's task to criticize it. Mr. Monkhouse 
has always been .an interesting writer, but with a curious 
power of provoking disappointment. This was particularly 
noticeable in his novel, My Daughter Helen, where he succeeded 
in <o working up our expectation that something rather grand 
was going to happen that the “ ridiculus mus” of its dénoue- 
ment provoked the reader almost to positive anger. In the 
play here under review, First Blood, one finds the same fauit, 
though not so markedly, partly because expectation is not 
raised so high, and partly because the end does not fall 
so flat. 

It is a strike play, and its political-economic background 
insists that one should first judge it as a play of ideas. If 
ideas are forthcoming from it (as indeed they 


| . 
are not) one can then turn from that conception and regard 


It is * Burleigh’s | 
He reads so much on his subject, mostly by different | 





it as a play of character; and if one finds no very original 
conception of character cither, one is driven to fall back on 
the truth that one has, after all, been held entertained and 
enthralled throughout without heaving any serious harm done 
to one’s intelligence. It is, in fact, a play of much the same 
calibre as Mr. St. John Ervine’s Mixed Marricze. 

Of Mr. Dole’s translation of Tolstoi’s Dramas the present 
writer docs not propose te say much. There been a 
shocking controversy in the Press between the rival translators, 
and it is impossible for anyone ignorant of Russian and 
ignorant of the particular personal equation which apparently 
plays an important part in the matter, to judge of the merits 
of cither side. One can only say thet from the point of vicw 
of the English reader this translation is extremely pedestrian 
and uninteresting. 
and made in direct contravention of Tolstoi’s own wishes, 
it is not a general reviewer's province to venture an opinion. 
One can only report that the charge has been made ; and 
that, further, Mr. Dole’s claim to having included material 
in this volume hitherto unpublished is, except with regard to 
some trifling and unimportant dialogues, categorically denied. 

Ricuarp HucGues. 


has 


Whether, as is asserted, it is inaccurate 


A FAMOUS FRIENDSHIP. 

William Bentinck and William III. : being the Life of 

Bentinck, Earl of Portland, from tiie Welbeck Corres- 

pondence. By Marion E. Grew. (John Murray. 21s.) 
“Ir was a friendship,” says Macaulay, “‘as warm and pure 
as any that ancient or modern history records,” and he goes 
on to assert that no one who has not studied these letters, 
which William of Orange wrote during more than thirty years 
to the one intimate companion of his life, can form a correct 
notion of the Prince’s character. But was Macaulay’s own 
notion correct ? That is, indeed, a difficult question. What- 
ever answer, however, you might be inclined to give, he had 
you hitherto, so to speak, at his mercy. He at least 
had seen and studied these letters. The rest of us not only 
had not seen them, but could not easily do so. But now, 
with the publication of this new biography, with its many 
extracts and quotations—though still not so many or so full 
as we should have liked—our position is considerably improved, 
and we can obtain for ourselves, though not without difficulty, 
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THE GREEN HAT 
A ROMANCE FOR A FEW PEOPLE 
Two large impressions sold out in ten days. 
“The most memorable novel I have read during 
the last year."—S. P. B. Mais. 
“Here is an artist in a thousand and wij uncanny 
psychology.”—Yorkshire Observer. 
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C. J. H. TOLLEY 
THE MODERN GOLFER 
Which tells of this famous player’s career and gives 
much sound and often highly original instruction. 
Copiously illustrated. 
Ready July 3rd. 15s. net. 
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climax. The story is admirably told, and Mr. Brett 
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Sunday Express. 
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Author of “ Kimono.” 
SAYONARA 
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“Tf you want to learn something about the realities 
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fiction and the tourist, 1 cannot recommend you any- 


thing better than the novels of Mr. John Paris.” 
—Punch. 
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such an impression of this famous friendship as Macaulay, 
with all his eloquence, could never succeed in giving us. 

William of Orange was not quite nine years old—an only 
child, small and delicate, with large eyes and a high forehead, 
and a sensitive, almost girlish face—when William Bentinck, 
who was the fifth child of a large family and a year older than 
the Prince, came from Diepenheim in the year 1659 to be his 
Page of Honour. “I was born in misfortune, and reared in 
misfortune,” said William later, and no doubt the atmosphere 
of his childhood must have been singularly unhappy. His 
father, the Stadtholder William II., had died suddenly of the 
small-pox a week before the child was born, and only a month 
or two after that foolish coup d'état, the miscarriage of which 
had so baleful an influence on William’s early life. His 
mother, the daughter of Charles I., was then just nineteen. 
Less than two years before she had received the news of her 
father’s death on the scaffold, and now in her widowhood was 
living with her childin a wing of the old Palace at The Hague, 
surrounding herself still with the atmosphere of royalty in 
a country which had never quite recognized its claims—a 
proud, beautiful, unhappy woman of the regular Stuart type, 
hating the Netherlands, hating her old mother-in-law who 
tried to interfere with her, and doing what she could to help 
her own family in their exile, and especially her brother, 
Charles II., whom she adored. Then at last had come the 
sudden triumph of the Restoration when she stood, with the 
child beside her, on the quay at Schevening and watched the 
fleet, with her brother the King on board the Admiral’s ship 
and the Royal Standard at its mast, sailing away to England. 
But for her, at any rate, the triumph of the Restoration was 
very short lived. A few months afterwards, while on a visit to 
Whitehall, she, too, caught the small-pox and died, and the 
ittle Prince was left to the care of his old grandmother and 
the companionship of his page. 

The two boys, as Macaulay has said, were made for one 
another. Both were courageous, ambitious and very serious, 
and there soon grew up a strong friendship between them, a 
friendship embalmed, to quote the writer of this book, in 
these worn and faded letters which for over 200 years the 
descendants of William Bentinck have preserved. ‘* I am so 
much your friend,” the Prince wrote to him in 1665 on the 
occasion of the death of Bentinck’s father, ** that L feel all that 
happens to you as if it had happened to myself,” and with that 
touch of formality that is natural at fifteen, he signs himself 
** your very affectionate friend, G. Prince d’ Orange.” The com- 
panionship continued through the greater part of both their 
lives. In long years of anxiety and effort, in the excite- 
ments of battle, in tedious journeys by land and sea, “ in the 
Coungil Chamber and the hunting field,” as their biographer 
puts it, Bentinck was continually at the Prince’s side. Was 
he mainly counsellor or servant ? Was he a man of command- 
ing spirit or merely a faithful follower ? Sometimes, perhaps, 
it was diflicult to say, but for more than thirty years he was 
generally recognized as the only man in whom the Prince 
confided, and to whom he entrusted the most important 
and dillicult embassies, especially those which preceded the 
great expedition of 1688. So gradually the letters mounted 
up, telling always of the Prince’s affection and his impatience 
for his friend’s return :— 

“Come back as soon as ever you can (he writes to him in 1677 
during Bentinck’s first mission to England); and do not forget 
G (by which letter he always signed himself) nor the promises which 
you made him. . . . Assuredly (he writes a few years later), I 
shall be in despair if I don’t see you to-morrow. (And again on a 
different occasion :) It seems already a month since you went 
away. God grant you a good journey and a safe return.” 

In 1690, when Bentinck is in Holland at a Conference of 
the Allies, William, writing from Kensington, describes 
himself as 
“the most embarrassed man in the world, not knowing what 
resolution to form. . . . The animosity of the two parties 
(he writes) causes me terrible anxiety. You know my unhappy 
temperament. 1am continually unspeakably impatient to see you.” 

Seven years later, when the great quarrel came and Pentinck 
had made up his mind to leave the King’s service, William 
writes to him “ with inexpressible earnestness,” begging him 


“by all the ties which are dearest” to him to change this 
pernicious resolution, and once again declares to him, with 
all his old eloquence, his unalterable affeetion :— 

** Now, although we are both unhappy enough, which you are 
unwilling to believe, I protest before the Great God who searches 
all hearts that I love you as much as | have done all my life. 


” 











t 





ae 

For a time at least the quarrel was healed, and Bentinck 

soon afterwards started on his famous embassy to the French 

Court, through which some of the best accounts 

have come down to us. 
suecess :— 


of him 
He had from the first an amazing 


“ His polish (says St. Simon), his air of a man of the world his 
gallant and graceful manners surprised everyone. But with all 
that he had much dignity, even haughtiness, exercised however 
with discernment and ready judgment which risked nothin 

’ Soon it became the fashion to see him, to have fetes fen 
him, and receive banquets from him, and the French King showed 
him suc:: marks of respect as he had never shown to any other 
Ambassador.” : 


But with Bentinck’s 


. . . 


return to England the old troubles 
recurred, and in 1699, in a letter of transparent suffering, 
he wrote—because, he said, he could not trust himself to 
speak—resigning all his offices. He had suffered, he said. 
as long as it was practicable, and was now forced to retire :— 

“What such a separation means to both our hearts is known 
to ourselves alone, and this secret will never leave mine. ; 

I thought never to be deceived in judging of the feelings which 
you had for me, as you have always seen to the bottom of my 
heart which has never kept anything back from you, except some 
of these vexations.” 

And almost prophetically he adds :— 

“This is no time to agitate you, Sir, although I think that 
some day a return of the heart will do so more than enough.” 

Two years later, as William lay dying, the return of the 
heart came. He sent an urgent message to his friend, But 
the messenger was somehow delayed, and when Bentinck 
arrived the King could no longer speak. He could only 
take Bentinck’s hand and press it to his heart, as Burnet 
says, “ with great tenderness.” 

The character of William is now fairly well known to us; 
his pride, his reserve, his reckless courage, his power of 
passionate affection ; but the character of the man who had 
so profound an infiuence upon him has not been so well 
described ; and even the author of this book. though she 
tells us a great deal about Bentinck, has made but little 
attempt to give us any complete portrait of him. Fxternally, 
of course, he is very * very lofty 
mien, his polite and graceful, yet dignified manners.” But 
what was the seerct of his extraordinary success ? 


well known to us with his 


“He is a man (said Burnet) of great probity and sincerity. 
He has all the passion of a friend for the Prince’s person, as well 
as the fidelity of a Minister in his affairs. He has a great applica- 
tion to business, a true and clear judgment. His counsels are 
just and moderate.” 

He was clearly a man of remarkable force and energy, 
displaying occasionally a violent temper, though generally it 
was in perfect control. But it was in his single-minded 
sincerity that his rea, listinction lay. In an age of vice and 
corruption, when every politician had his price, William 
showed, as Burnet says, * a very true judgment ” in placing 
his confidence in this strong and clear-sighted man, who was 
to him during all the critical years of his adventurous life a 
friend of such devotion as few men have ever had. 

If Mrs. Grew has not always risen to the height of her 
argument, she has produced a very interesting book, full of 
research and information. There are some exce!lent photo- 
graphs, but no bibliographical index, which in a book of this 
kind is a serious omission. Puitie MorreE.L. 


FICTION. 
E. M. FORSTER’S NEW NOVEL. 


By E. M. Forster. (Arnold. 


MR. 


A Passage to India. 7s. 6d.) 


OF all the novels that have appeared in England this year, 
Mr. Forster’s is probably the most considerable. If it had 
merely been up to his standard, its pre-eminence would 
searecely have been challenged; and in its scope and its 
effect it surpasses his previous books. In them, delightful 
as they were, evidences of partiality, imperfect sympathy, 
cecentricity of outlook so pronounced as sometimes to seem an 
obsession, spoiled the exquisite flavour and distinction of his 
work. Perhaps spoiled is too strong a word ; but they gave 
it a partisan air, almost an air of propaganda ; as though it 
were Mr. Forster’s mission to show that all the evil in the 
world came out of Philistinism, suburbanism and the Public 
Schools. One trembled for the stupid well-meaning person 
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BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Issued. 
7 per cent. Non-Cumulative Participating Preference Shares vo 7 ce $8 ,483 500.00 
Ordinary Shares .. id -_ - at ‘oa 1 a ia ..  $§27,450,000.00 
BOND CAPITAL. 





Outstanding. 
7 per cent. Prior Lien “A” Bonds... <n = £1,100,000 
Consolidated 64 per cent. Prior Lien Bonds (forme rly 6 per cent. Prior Lien “ B” 
Bonds S) e- os ee es ee °° ee ee ee 66 £2,800 ,000 
(Being the Bonds 
now offered.) 
8 per cent. Sones Debe ntures . ee ee ee ee ee ee £1,038 ,000 
(For redemption of which on Ist January, 1925, notice is be!ng given.) 
54 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds Ss si ica nes sé £10,500 ,000 
(This total includes the amount required for the conversion of the whole of the 5 54 
per cent. Income Bonds, viz.: £662,293 5s. lld., and is subject to the option 
rights, mentioned in the President's letter below.) 
7 per cent. 30-year Bonds ne ma r .. Ptas. 38,914,500 


(Against which £2,822,480 5} per cent. F iret Mo rtp rage Be nds are de epoltte das Collateral.) 








OFFER FOR “SAL E AT 91 PER CE NT. “OF 


£2,800,009 CONSOLIDATED 62 PER CENT. PRIOR LIEN BONDS, 
PART OF AN AUTHORISED ISSUE OF £5,000,000, 
Redeemable on or ' before Ist June, , 1965, by means of an Annual Accumulative Sinking Fund. 





The Bonds now offered are ey only to me “first specific | while the cutmal service of the Bonds now offered amounts ta 
md floating charges created by the Trust Deed securing he Prior | | £198,531. 
Lien “ A’’ Bonds, the issue of which is now limited to the £ 1,100,000 | The net earnings of the operating Companies for the first four 
outstanding. fees of 1924 show an increase of about £70,000 over those for 
The Bonds are secured by a Trust Deed dated 10th July, 1915,| the corresponding period of 1923 
in favour of National Trust Company, Limited, of ‘J'oronto, | Scrip Certificates, to which will be attached a coupon payal 
Canada, the Trustee for the Bondholders (as varied by a Supple- Ist December, 1924, representing interest at the rate of 64 per 
mentary Trust Deed dated 3!st December, 1918), under which | cent. per annum on the several instalments from their dates cf 


the Bonds are the direct obligation of the Company and, with a| payment, will be issued in due course in exchange for the Allotme 
few minor exceptions, constit te a second spec ific charge on the | Letters. 

whole of the mortgageabl ets of the Company (excluding its} The Scrip Certificates when fully paid will be exchanged in 
shareholdings in Les Tramways de Barcelone), and a second | due course at the Counting House of Messrs. J. Henry Schr 
floating charge on the Company’s undertakings and all its present} & Co. for Definitive Bonds with half-yearly coupons attac! 
and future assets. | The first full coupon will be payable Ist June, 1925. 

By a further Suppiementary Trust Deed dated 25th June, 1924, Failure to pay any instalment when due renders all previo 
the Company is authorised to increase the Consolidated 64 per| payments liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancelation, 
eent. Prior Lien Bonds from £3,000,000 to £5,000,000, subject to} In case no allotment be made the deposit will be returned without 
the provision that the Company shall retain in its Treasury ear-| deduction. If a smaller amount be allotted than that applied for 


| 
| 
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marked for the redemption the Prior Lien ‘‘ A” Bonds an|the surplus will be appropriated towards the amount payable on 





amount of Consolidated nt. Prior Lien Bonds of a nominé al | allot nt. 

par value at least 10 per cent. in excess of the par value of the| Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co. have agreed to pay £85 for 

Prior Lien *“* A” Bonds for the time being outstanding. | each £100 Bond, and they will also pay the English Stamp Dut 
The Bonds will be redeemed by the operation of an Aeccumu-|of 2 per cent., an underwriting commission of 1} per cent., an 

lative Sinking Fund to be applied annually in purchasing Bonds | overriding commission of } per cent., and the brokera dvcrt 

at or under par, exclusive of accrued interest, or, if Bonds are| and printing expenses of this offer. 

unobtainable at or under par, by drawings at par. The first | Prints of the Trust Deed dated 10th July, 1915, and the Supple 

drawing of Bonds will take plac in the month of September, mentary ‘Trust Deeds dated 3lst December, 1918, and 25th Jun 

to th nt that Bonds have been unobtainable by pur-| 1924, and also print: of the Trust Deeds securi: the vari 
e, and Ava so drawn will be repayable on Ist December, | Bond and Debenture issues of t1 Company né outstandi: 


|can be inspected at the Office of Messrs. Slaughter & May, Is 
» Company has the right, before Ist June, 1939, to redeem at} Austin Friars, E.C, 2, during business hours on any day while the 
102 per cent., and on or after that date to redeem at par, the whole | list is open. 





or any part of the Bonds now offered on any interest date on giving Application will be made to the Stock Exchange, London, for 

six months’ notice by advertisement in the Times and also in a| special permission to deal in partly and fully paid Serip Certi 

Toronto newspaper. F ficates and in due course for an Official Quotation for the Bond 
Notice is being given to pay off the whole of the outstanding | Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at 

8 per cent. Secured Debenturs s on Ist January, 1925, and the/the Counting House of Messrs. J. HENRY ScHRODER & Co, 

sum necessary to repay the same with interest to date of repay- from Messrs. CAZENOVE & Akroyps, 43 Threadneedle Street, 

ment will be paid to the Trustees for the holders of such Debentures | E.C. 2, Messrs. W. GreENweti & Co., 2 Finch Lane, E.C. 3, anc 

out of the prot eeds of the Bonds now offered. from Messrs. CUTLER & Lacy, 41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
The Bonds will be to bearer in denominations of £1,000, £500) 145 Lranennaty Street, E.C. 3. 

and £100, with coupons attached representing the half yearly | 25th June, 1924. 

interest payable in sterling at the Counting House of Messrs.| [ester from Mr. E. R. Peacock, the President of the Barcelona Trac: 

J. Henry Schroder & Co. on Ist June and Ist December in every tion, Light and Power Company, Limited. 

= To Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. = 25th June, 1924. 


Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., having purchased | 
the £2,800,000 Consolidated 64 per cent. Prior Lien Bonds, offer | 
the same for public subscription at 91 per cent. payable as follows :— 

£5 per cent. on Application, 


Drar Srrs, 
The Barcelona Traction, Light and Power Company, Limited, 
was organized under Canadian Law in 1911 for the purpose of 





£15 % on Allotment. | ac quiring control of Light, I we r and ‘Traction Companie in Spain. 

£35 ee on 6th August, 1924, and a ( ney es Sox _ tn , sapere rng f _ we! cob aee eee 

> lO “tes etn BOG controls Operating Compan V 1ares ing een an 

ate ” on 10th Sept mber, 1924. | 90 per cent. o f all the electric power and light sold in the City of 

pnts Barcelona and the Province of Catalufia. ‘These Companies hold 

The Bonds may be paid up in full on allotment or on 6th August, | concessions for hydraulie power which make possible the develop 
1924, under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. ment of several hundred thousand horse power, and own and are 


On this page is a Ietter from the President of the Barcelona | now actually operating fourteen hydro-electric power plants with an 
Traction, Light and Power Company, Limited, giving particulars | installed capacity of approximately 200,000 horse power, and two 


of the C ompany’s undertakings and financial position. steam power plants with an installed capacity of 74.500 horse power 
From the figures mentioned it will be seen that, after providing The Zarcelona Company through its ownership of the entire 

; -_* eng 4 oe 
for the service of the now outstanding Prior Lien “‘ A ’’ Bonds, | Share Capital controls the Ferrocarviies de Catalufia, which operates 


the average ne revenue for the past four years available from | a line of electric railway between Parcciona and the important manu- 
all sources was £547,125, and the net revenue for 1923 was £623.000. facturing cities of Tarrasa and Sabadell. 
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who blundered into Mr. Forster’s pages, disturbed his fawns 
at their play, and recommended corporal punishment for 
them. Such a one did not get off lightly. 

Some such distinction between types Mr. Forster preserves 
in his last, and as we think his best, book. The Anglo- 
Indians stand for much that Mr. Forster dislikes : insensitive- 
ness, officialdom, stupidity, repressiveness, rudeness. The 
Indians are the children of Nature, affectionate, courteous, 
eager, irresponsible, wayward. Mr. Forster's heart lies with 
them, but his sympathy does not blind him to the defects of 
their qualities ; their impracticability, their double-dealing, 
conscious and unconscious, the crust of shallow intrigue which 
makes action, when they take it, of none effect. . Nor. docs 
he fail to do justice to the redeeming qualities of their rulers- 
They are, of course, the qualities that make themselves felt in a 
crisis ; and a crisis is foreign to the spirit of the East, which 
does not so much rise as sink to an emergency. 

A Passage to India is much more than a study of racial 
contrasts and disabilities. It is intensely personal and (if 
the phrase may be pardoned) intensely cosmic. The proklem 
of the English in India lies midway between these two greater 
considerations, linking them up and illuminating them. To 
the question, can the English as a foreign ruling caste arrive 
at a working arrangement with the Indians? Mr. Forster 
answers perfunctorily, No. And to the question (more inter- 
esting to the novelist), can an individual Englishman with the 
best will in the world reach terms of intimacy with an Indian 
similarly disposed ? Mr. Forster again seems to say, with infinite 
hesitation and regret, that he cannot :— 


““* Why can’t we be friends now ?™ said (Fielding) holding him 


(Aziz) affectionately. ‘It’s what I want. It’s what you want.’ | 


* But the horses didn’t want it—they swerved apart ; the earth 





didn’t want it, sending up rocks through which riders must pass | 


single file; the temples, the tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, 
the carrion, the Guest House that came into view as they issued 


from the gap and saw Mau beneath: they didn’t want it, they said | 


in their hundred voices, ‘* No, not yet,” and the sky said, ** No, 
not there.” ’” 

All the characters except perhaps Fielding, the uncon- 
ventional Anglo-Indian schoolmaster whom the ladies of 
the station in their spiteful way called “ not quite pukka,” 
are at the merey of their moods and nerves. Most novelists 
take it as a postulate that personality is capable of little 
variation, that it is within narrow margins determinable 
and accountable, and on this assumption work out problems 
of relationship to a logical conclusion. Mr. Forster sees 
human beings very differently. They have little sure hold 
over themselves; they are subject to skiey influences and 
“dangers from the East”; they reach out for a prevailing 
mood and find it gone. ‘They are infinitely receptive and 
*“ suggestible.’ Hence their failure to come into touch 
with each other. They desire the most intimate spiritual 


ee 
us at a thousand points.- There is no emotional repose or 
security about it ; it is for ever puncturing our complacenee 
it is a bed of thorns. The humour, irony and satire that 
awake the attention and delight the mind on every page all 
leave their sting. We-.cannot escape to the past or the tuture 
because Mr. Forster’s method does not encourage the growth 
of those accretions in the mind; he pins us down ‘to the 
present moment, the discontent and pain of which cannot 
be allayed by reference to what has been or to what will pe 
The action of the book is not fused by a continuous impulse « 
it is a series of intense isolated moments. To overstate the 
case very much, the @raracters seem with each fresh sensation 
to begin their lives again. And that perhaps is why no genera] 
aspect or outline of Mr. Forster's book is so satisfactory as jts 
details. L. P. Hartiey, 
OTHER NOVELS.—Be Good, Sweet Maid. By Anthony 
Wharton. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Anthony 
Wharton takes Kingsley’s most superfluous advice as his 
title, but it is impossible to help wondering whether the Laura 
Strong, of whose mentality the book is a minute study, wags 
really clever at all. ‘True, she was the author of * best 
sellers,’ but as far as can be made out from the text her books 
had merely a succés de scandale.———W hen the Sun Goes Down. 
Ry Sybil Tasker Hart. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Thpe 
chief motive of this novel is to illustrate the difference between 
post-War and pre-War mentality. The middle-aged pair, 
whose love affair is cooling off, are excecdingly unattractive. 
and the young people are very pronounced specimens of 
modern youth. The author is mistaken, however, in thinking 
that the up-to-date young mcfier allows her child to be 
brought up by its grandmother. She does not, as a rule, 
approve of this lady’s ways, for the modern bride has a highly 
developed sense of responsibility towards her baby, if sh 
consents to have one at all. The Presence and the Power 
By Marjorie Bowen. (Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. net.)—It takes 
more than a date to make a novel modern in feeling, and 
Marjorie Bowen’s new book carries with it a certain ting 
of her accustomed mediaevalism. The novel, though it is 
somewhat rigid in construction, refers in a thoughtful manner 
to certain problems of the day, though the author does not 
vast any very striking illumination on her subject. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

LONDON : Guide No. 3. A Guide to the Public Buildings, 
Parks, Gardens and Riverside. (Published for London's 
Underground by Odhams Press. Is. net.) 

THE PILGRIMS’ WAY IN WEST SURREY. By Charles 
White. (Published by the Underground Railways and London 
General Omnibus Co. ). 

The Guide Book of London, issued by the Underground 
Railways and London General Omnibus Co., is worthy of 
an undertaking which has given us the best posters that 
London has ever scen as well as an admirably efficient and 
enlightened traflic service. The new Guide Book. besides 


| being full of information of the usual guide-book kind, has 


contacts, but they have no assurance of success because they | 


de not know, from one moment to another, where the weight 
of their desires will lie: gravity pulls their personalities 
this way and that, they cannot count on themselves. The 
* incident ” of the Marabar Caves would have been a strain 
on the most tough-minded person; its effect on the two 


sensitive ladies who had come out, with the best will in the | ; 
}an answer to his question, * I wonder what that building 


world, to find what India meant, was little short of disin- 
tegrating. It is the central fact of the book, this gloomy 
expedition arranged with so much solicitude and affection 
by Dr. Aziz to give his guests pleasure. <A lesser novelist 
than Mr. Forster could have shown everything going wrong, 
could have emphasized the tragic waste of Aziz’s hospitality 
and kind intentions, could have blamed Fate. But no one 
else could have given the affair its peculiar horror, could have 
so dissociated it from the common course of experience and 
imagination, could have left it at once so vague and so clear. 
Unlike many catastrophes in fiction, it seems unavoidable 
whichever way we look at it ; we cannot belittle it by saying 
that the characters should have behaved more sensibly, 
the sun need not have been so hot or the scales weighted 
against happiness. And not only by the accident of the 
caves does Mr. Forster illustrate the incaleulable disastrous 
fluctuations of human personality, but he subtly works in 
the black magic of India, crudely presented to us in a hundred 
penny-dreadfuls about the stolen eyes of idols and death- 
bearing charms. 

A Passage io India is a disturbing, uncomfortable book. 
Its surface is so delicately and finely wrought that it pricks 


| 
| 


| 





an excellent series of road outlines, or, as the book puts 
it, of “* London viewed from the top of an omnibus.” Any 
traveller in a new city knows how disappointing it is to 
walk or drive along ihe streets and see as he goes building 
that keenly excite the imagination, but which he cannot 
identify. It is a heart-rending situation not to know whether 
one is looking at the Bank of England or the Foreign Office 
at a new cinema or an old club. No one with the Under- 
ground Company’s Guide Book in his hands will fail to get 


is ?”’ The outlines are so good and so clearly labelled that 
a mistake is almost impossible. The Pilgrims’ Way in West 
Surrey, described as ** A New Exploration of an Old Road 
is also published by the Underground Railways and London 
General Omnibus Company. It will be useful to those who 
vant to make Saturday to Monday explorations in th: 
Surrey highlands. Here they may learn to trace the great 
Western track road. Made originally for the private walking 
of primitive man, it became first of all the commercial highway 
of the Phoenicians, or rather of the metal for which the 
Phoenicians were always willing to give good prices. The 
Tin Way, as it was afterwards called, by keeping always 
to the very top of the Downs, solved the traflic problem of 
the neolithic communities by giving them a dry road through- 
out the winter, and also a road which was not encumbered 
with trees and underwood, but was for the most part bare 
green down. Afterwards and in Anglo-Saxon times the 
track became the King’s Highway, then the Pilgrims’ Way 
(Western Section), and finally, when the Downs were given 
up to sheep, “the Drove Road.” Owing to the admirab'e 
working of the Manorial and Commons System in a county 
with few or no “servi” (vide Domesday passim), that 1s, 
a county with free copyholders, the top of the North Downs 
remains now almost exactly, in Mr. Kipling’s words, as 
it was when “the dark Phoenicians” brought their wares 
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The amount of power sold by the Operating Companies and the 
pumber of customers were as follows : 
Power scld. Number 
of Customers. 


1920 «- ee ee +» 257,370,000 kwh. 158,943 
1921 .- ee se +. 266,143,000 ,, 177,083 
1922 we ee oe +» 331,913,000 ,, 194,050 


1923 .. ee oe -» $35,904,000 ,, 212,399 
The Net Revenue available from all sources for the service of the 
Bonds and the amounts set aside for depreciation out of this Revenue 
were as follows :— 


Revenue. Depreciation. 
1920 .. oe oe oe £565,300 £193,000 
1921 .. ee ee oe £568,200 £175,600 
1922 .. ee ee oe £682,500 £179,800 
1923 os ‘ £706,500 £176,000 


The service of the now outstanding £1,100,000 Prior Lien “A” 
Bonds wiil call for approximately £83,500 per annum. 

The control of the Cia. Energia Eléctrica de Catalufia was acquired 
in 1923, through the purchase by a subsidiary cf the Barcelona 
Company of its Share Capital, which amounts to Pesetas 50,000,000 
(of which Pesetas 10,000,000 is 20 per cent. paid), and on which a 
dividend of Five per cent. has been declared for the past financial 
year. ‘The dividend of this Company is not included in the amount 
mentioned as available for the service of the Bonds, but its customers 
and the power generated and sold by it are included in the figures 
given above. 
~ The Company also owns a large interest in Les Tramways de 
Barcelone, negotiations for the sale of which to the Société Inter- 
nationale d’Energie Hydro-Electrique on favourable terms to the 
Company have already been entered into. 

The proceeds of the Bonds you are now offering for sale will 
be applied :— 

(a) In paying off at 106 per cent. the outstanding 8 per cent. Secured Debentures, 

(b) In paying the purchase price*of the Prior Lien “ A’’ Bonds which were 

bought and cancelled in order to reduce the outstanding amount to 
£1,100,000, 

(c) In or towards payment of the amount receivable in cash by such holders 

of 5} per cent. First Mortgage Bonds as accept the offer which the 

















Company proposes to make for the surrender of their holdings for Cash 


and Preference Shares at the rate of $300 par value 0° Preference Shares 
and £20 Cash for each £100 First Mortgage Bond. 

(d) Any balance will be used for the general purposes of the Company, but 
should the amount of First Mortgage Bonds surrendered so greatly 


axceed the Board's estimate as to necessitate the provision of more cash 
Sian will be obtained from the sale to you it will be provided by the 
mile of sufficient unissued Consolidated 64 per cent. Prior Lien Bonds, 

In accordance with the Supplementary Trust Deed for the Con- 
solidated 6$ per cent. Prior Lien Bends, a certain proportion 
thereof is being retained to provide for the redemption cf the Prior 
Lien ““ A” Bonds as soon as a suitable opportunity offers ; the 
balance will be used for the general capital requirements of the 
Yompany. 

As the result of resolutions passed by the necessary majorities 
at meetings of the holders of the First Mortgage Bonds and the 
Income Bonds, the latter will be converted into First Mortgage 
Jonds in the proportion cf £100 of Income Bonds for £20 of First 
Mortgage Bonds. The interest on the 5} per cent. First Mortgage 
Bonds, whose holders do not surrender their Bonds, will be payable } 
in Pesetas. The sterling fixed charges for 1923 were £482,516, 
ind I estimate that hereafter the annual s‘erling charges will be 
reduced by at ka@:st £147,000. 

Barcelona is the largest city 


in Spain and a very important 
commercial, manufacturing and shipping centre. <As_ already 
stated, the subsidiaries of the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Company supply most of the power and light of this great 
tity, which is growing rapidly. The business of the Company is 
in a healthy condition and, as will be seen from the figures in the 
early part cf this letter, has shown a steady growth, which is 
sxpected to continue ; in fact for the first four months of this year 
the net earnings of the operating Companies show an _ increase 
of about £70,000 over those for the corresponding pericd of 1923. 





Yours faithfully, 
E. R. PEACOCK. 
His FORM MAY BE USED. 
Alem BO... 60.0.4:6:400000 oe 
APPLICATION FORM 
AMOUNT ALLOTTED £.......ccccceee oe 


BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 
OFFER FOR SALE OF 


£2,800,000 CONSOLIDATED 6 PER CENT. PRIOR 
LIEN BONDS 
(In Bonds to Bearer of £1,000, £500 and £100.) 


At £91 per Cent. 












To Messts J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to you the sum of £.. ‘ . being a deposit of 5 per cent. on 
applicat ic for £ 2 nominal amount of the above Bonds, james 
lerehy request that you will allot .......that amount of Bonds, and.... ad 
hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller amount that may be allotted to | 

and undertake to pay the further sums duc on such allotment accord- | 

ing to the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated the 25th June, 1924. 
Surname only ..cseres eee eeeeee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 
(Block Letters) 

Please write I BOG. 6 oe ndiscsacieieentieeebsnhancwabin 
distinctly, (Mr., Mrs r Miss) 

Addr SF) Oe Pee ee ee ere Tere ery ere re 
STGMALUTE cecccccccrcrscccevesererersesesserereseseses 
Date ..ccovcsesse $06 6060.00006 COC SC EC KCC OC e+ CORRS OES 

Cheques should be drawn 

Pay to J. HENRY SCHRODER « CO., or BEARER, 
and crossed “ Not Negotiable.” 


Any alteration from “ Order” to “ Bearer”? must be initialied by the drawer, 





jonathan Cape Ltd. 


The Dark Night 


MAY SIN 


A novel in unrhymed verse. “ 


and of phrase.” Sunday Times, 


1-1 50signed by the Author, 15 


CLAIR 

Instinct with beauty of idea 
goo copies only for sale. 

5. net. 151-900, 75. 6d. net 


The Pleasures of Architecture 
A. and C. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


A book which will help read 
neglected art of Architecture. 
its subject for the general re 
written, and we heartily wish 
Morning Post. 


The D 


Lilustrated. 


ers to appreciate the much 

“Tt is the best book on 
ader which has ever been 
it the widest circulation,” 
105, 6d. net 


ream 


H. G. WELLS 
“The Dream is a great book, one of the greatest, if not the 


greatest, that Mr. Wells has 
gloriously amusing.” 


Everycvoman. 


And it is most 
Third Impression, 


written, 


75. 6d. net 


When the Bo 


ugh Breaks 


NAOMI MITCHISON 


Author of The (Conquered. 
and fresh as morning dew. 
stories will turn to some page 
again with renewed relish.” 7 


“Interesting, delightful, 
The connoisseur in short 
s in this volume again and 
imes Lit, Supp. 75. Od. net 


The Cricket Match 


HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


“‘ From end to end the book is f 
and the summer feeling, and o 
will.” Odserver. 


Cambridge 

SIR ARTHUR 

In this collection of essays the 
writes of the history, tradit 
Cambridge University. These 
all lovers of Cambridge. 


Illustrated. 


ull of cricket and sunshine, 
f sympathy, fun and good 
75. Od. net 


Cameos 

SHIPLEY 

Mastzr of Christ’s College 
ions and personalites of 
sketches should appeal to 
105. 6d. net 


The Cornfield 
A. R. WILLIAMS 


Sketches, in which the writer’s aim has been to visualise 


the atmosphere in which country folk live. 


Wife of the 
CYRIL H 


“Mr, Hume shows himself to 
rank.” Jrish Times. 


“One of 
that has come our way lately.” 


75. Od. net 


Centaur 

UME 

be a novelist of the first 
the best American novels 


Daily Dispatch, 


75, 6d. net 


Books by Percy Lubbock 


Earlham (winner of the James Tait Black Prize, 1922) 


Sixth Impression. 105. 6d. 
The Craft of Fiction 
75e 6d. net 


net 


New and cheaper Edition, 


Roman Pictures (Winner of the Femina Vie Heureuse 


Second Imp 
a 


Prize, 1924). 


Eleven Gower 


ression, 75. Od. net 


Street London 
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along the Western road. The little book which we are 
describing tells you how to get to Pewley Down, via 
Newlands Corner, and through MHackhurst Downs and 
the White Downs to Pickett’s Hole and Denbies, the great 
chalk bluff above Dorking. The photographie reproductions 
of various points on the Pilgrims’ Way are excellent. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. By Camille Flammarion. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. Gd. net.) 

Certain people are so constituted that they are unable 
to accept positive evidence of the wlira-normal, however 
reliable and fully documented it may be. Personal experi- 
ence is their sole criterion; the statements of others must 
go by the board. They fail to realise how extremely limited 
would be their range of beliefs were they consistently to 
regard the test of personal experience in all matters as alone 
conclusive. This class of person must indeed be irritating 
to scientific psychical researchers, but they should realize 
by now that this one-sidedness is to them inevitable rather 
than wilful. M. Flammarion wastes much effort and space 
in attempting to convince the unconvinceable of the reality 
of the phenomena which he describes. Haunted Houses 
contains many valuable and interesting aceounts of wullra- 
normal happenings, but it is not an exceptional contribution 
to metapsychical literature on account of its faulty arrangement 
and lack of classification. Ernest Bozzano’s book on 
Haunting still remains the standard work on this subject. 
M. Flammarion would have done well to have adopted that 
writer's classification or some modification of it in the arrange- 
ment of his material for publication. At the same time we 
must once more acknowledge our indebtedness to the dis- 
tinguished astronomer for giving us further selections from 
the immense wealth of metapsychical records which he has 
acquired with so much labour, courage and single-mindedness, 
THE SCOPE OF MUSIC. By Percy C. Buck. (Oxford 

University Press. 6s. net.) 

Last year Dr. Perey Buck became the first “ Cramb 
Lecturer” in Glasgow University. His duties consisted in 
delivering ten lectures on some aspect of the art of music, 
and it was characteristic that he chose to deal with all aspects 
of his subject. The task certainly needed to be done, for it 
fills a gap in our musical literature, but Dr. Muck’s apologies 
for his temerity in attempting it are not needed. His success 
puts all apologies out of court. No more delightful book on 
music has been published in reeent years. In print perhaps 
one misses the personality of the lecturer, but his humanity, 
his scholarship ever pleasantly tempered with humour, and 
the grace and clarity with which he expounds his theories 
are at least preserved. Dr. Buck has some of the wisest 
and most helpful things tosay onthe vexed question of musical 
appreciation that we could hope to read, and whether he is 
genially grounding his readers in acoustics or examining 
the possibilities of non-representational art, there is not a 
single dull page in the book. The Scope of Music cannot 
fail to stimulate the musician, but it may also be read with 
pleasure and advantage by the general reader. for Dr. Buck 
does not indulge in technical jargon, and his theory is always 
closely in touch with actual life. 

THE A BC OF XIX, CENTURY ENGLISH CERAMIC ART. 
By J. F. Blacker. (Stanley Paul. 15s. net.) 

This volume, by the author of many handbooks of a similat 
kind on divers subjects, gives a very comprehensive survey 
not only of the earlier classes of nineteenth-century pottery, 
but also of the later Victorian work which comes nearer our 
own time. The illustrations, of which there are many, are 
on the whole bad, both in choice and in reproduction : but, 
since the book has no great aesthetic value, in any case, the 
variety and quantity is of greater importance perhaps than 
the quality of the examples. During the period which is 
here treated, however, very little of true worth was accom- 
plished in the art of pottery. In a restricted review it might 
be critically termed the period of ** pottery with knobs on.” 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
CURRENCY, WAGES AND PRICES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Str,—It looks as though the famous academie problem 
of whether the hen or the egg came first in order of 
creation would pale in importance before the more 
practical present-day problem of whether a decline in the 
cost of production, as expressed in wages, is to precede 
or to follow the increased purchasing power of the wage. 

Of course, I am aware that at first sight it might be 
assumed that the fall in the wage must almost necessarily 
precede a decline in prices or, in other words, in the 











cost of living, but I am not sure that development neeq 
necessarily be along those lines, while it will readily he 
seen that the wage-earner is certainly not likely to be 
enamoured of a suggestion that if he will consent to a 
reduction in wage over a period of weeks or months he 
will ultimately find that the lower wage will then com. 
mand as much in goods and services as the higher wage 
had previously commanded. Not unnaturally, he will 
ask how he and his family are to live in the meantime! 

I am led to make some further reference to the genera] 
problem of wages, prices and production by reason of the 
interest which has been aroused during the week by the 
remarkably suggestive article by Mr. Walter Leaf, of 
the Westminster Bank, in the current monthly review of 
that institution, on the subject of “ The Return to Gold,” 
Expressed very briefly, Mr. Leaf is concerned with thy 
effect. which may be produced upon this country if, asa 
result of the adoption of the Dawes Report, Germany js 
shortly to be placed upon a gold basis which at the 
moment, of course, is the equivalent of a dollar basis, 
He maintains that this possibility of a combination 
between the dollar and the gold mark, between the credit 
resources of America on the one hand, and German 
enterprise and world commerce on the other, forms a 
prospect which cannot be regarded without anxiety, so 
long as the pound is depreciated in the exchange markets 
of the world. He adds :— 

“To put it plainly, the depreciated pound would be squeezed 
out of world finance between the two great gold currencies, the 
dollar and the mark. In self-defence we should be forced on to a 
gold basis for the pound, whether we wished or not. Is it not time 
that we should face the situation soon, and take steps for restoring 
our parity of exchange in our own time ?”’ 

Inasmuch as it is not proposed that German currency 
should actually be convertible into gold it is possible that 
Mr. Leaf may be over-emphasizing the results likely to 
accrue from the financial reconstruction of Germany. 
All the same, his words are arresting. 

Mr. Leaf then proceeds to make certain definite sugges- 
tions to the effect that our Bank Rate should be raised, 
and that higher rates should be offered here for foreign 
balances, and that such policy should be combined with 
an oflicially avowed determination to return to the gold 
standard and the free gold market at the earliest possible 
moment. ‘In view of these somewhat drastic recommen- 
dations and the apprehensions indulged in some quarters 
with regard to their effect upon trade, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that one effect of Mr. Leaf’s article should have 
been to revive rather acutely the currency controversy 
as a whole, and to occasion some of our traders to main- 
tain that bankers, in their anxiety to get back to gold 
parity, are a little unmindful of the necessity for reviving 
trade and the part which a good trade balance plays in 
giving control over the exchanges. 

I may seem to have wandered from the thought 
expressed at the beginning of this letter, namely, the 
question of wages and the cost of living. In reality, 
however, I think it will be found that the whole question 
of our currency and monetary policy and the Labour 
problem are closely intertwined, Even those who are 
most assertive of the power of cheap money to stimulate 
trade must, I think, have been impressed by the fact 
that such cheapness has certainly not helped to relieve 
the trade depression in this country during recent 
years. When the Bank Rate was at 3 per cent. last 
year the unemployment figures were actually rather 
‘ Cuntinucd von pace 1054 





** Facts are stubborn things.” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 





It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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ON 
SHAVES 


There are various kinds 
of shaves... . 

Every youthful reader of 
“penny shockers” (post- 
war, 2d.) knows perfectly 
well that in the wild and 
woolly they “trim ’em 
off with a six-shooter.” 


Mark Twain mentions 
the shave of the French 
barber—an “ outlaw who 
stropped his razor on his 
poet” . ss 


“The first rake of his 
razor loosened the very 
hide from my face and 
lifted me out of the 
chair.” A “scrape” to 
be quickly got out of | 


And there’s the shave 
you have in the morning 
—variously referred to as 
“not so bad,” “rotten,” 
and what newspapers 
Ort et cee 


If the first of these is 
the best you can find to 
say about your shave, 
you just haven’t used 
Pears Shaving Soap. 


Nobody will say that 
shaving is fun. But men 
have been seen to rub 
their chins appreciatively 
and heard to whisper 
“Fine!” after they’ve 
shaved with Pears. 


OPAQUE 
SHAVING STICK 


, 
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worse than they are to-day, when it is at 4 per cent. 
and notwithstanding the comparative cheapness of 
money during the past twelve months, we know that 
any trade revival has been of the smallest. Similarly, 
if we turn to the United States, the latest reports from 
that country show that the successive reductions in the 
Federal Reserve Rediscount rate do not seem to have 
had much effect in stimulating trade. In America, 
as here, it is coming to be recognized that there 
is a limit to the application of the theory that every 
reduction of wages diminishes buying and consuming 
ability and has a consequent depressing effect upon 
industry and trade, just as also there is a limit to the 
application of the reverse truth of a perpetual increase 
in wage stimulating consumption. 

In other words, it is enlarged and cheapened produc tion 
which is required to stimulate consumption and to 
stimulate it on sound and economic lines. This, however, 
need not necessarily depend upon a diminished wage, 
at all events, at the outset, but it must depend, as an 
alternative, upon mass production, a preparedness, to 
work, if necessary, longer hours, and a greater increase 
in output per man and in gencral efficiency. Presently, 
as Mr. Leaf reminds us, we shall be up against very 
stern competition on the part of Germany, and until we 
have squarely faced this question of enlarged and 
cheapened production it is no use expecting any early 
revival in trade. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that other things being 
equal, cheap money may prove a stimulating influence 
to trade in times of depression. Things, however, are 
not equal because in normal times a trade depression 
usually arises from over-production with low prices 
That, however, is not the position to-day.—I am, Sir, 


yours faithfully, Artruur W. Kippy. 


The City, June 25th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES, 


The outstanding feature in the financial situation 
continues be the steady stream of capital flotations. 
During the past week there has been a successful flotation 
of about £2,000,000 in new capital by the Whitehall 
Electric Investments Company, and a Sheffield 
At the moment 


for £1,000,000 was successfully placed. 

of writing interest centres in an issue to be made in 
a few days’ time of £2,800,000 in consolidated 6} per 
cent. bonds in the Barcelona Traction, Light and Power 
Company at the price of 91, while next week the out- 
standing feature promises to be the flotation of the 
English portion of the Hungarian Loan. Precise details 
are not yet available, but the market is looking for 


anything from £6,000,000 up to about £8, me pry and 
is expecting that the bonds should give a yield of fully 
8 per cent. There will be no outside quart heen, but 
the specially hypotheeated revenues will be very large. 
A complete scheme of control by 
sioner acting for the League of Nations is also a feature 
of the plan for reorganizing the finances of Hungary. 
* * “ * 


If demonstration were needed of the artificial character 


of the so-called trade boom of 1919, it is certainly to be 
found in the disastrous results which have attended 
many of the industrial flotations of that year. In other 


words, prices were at an impossibly high level, and these 
artificial prices and profits found their way into the 
glowing forecasts which accompanied some of the 
prospectuses of that period. Of such it would be 
difficult, perhaps, to find a more striking instance than 
that of the great motor combine known as Harper 
Bean, whose affairs were discussed yesterday at a meeting 
called to consider a voluntary winding-up. Floated at 
the end of 1919 with a share capital of £6,000,000 equally 
divided into 8 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
and ordinary shares of £1 each, high dividends were 
prophesied even for the ordinary shares. Not a single 
dividend has ever been paid either on the preference 
or ordinary, while both have latterly been quoted at 
about 3d. per share. At yesterday’s meeting a Com- 
mittee of Investigation was appointed. A.W. K. 





a special Commis- | 





loan | 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 





PLAYS. 


REGENT.—Romeo and Juliet es ° 
{Miss Gwen Frangeon Davies in a beautiful and remark tb lo 
reading of the part.) 
Sr. James’.—The Green Goddess 
(Mr. George Arliss is an exquisitely polished villa ain, in Mr. 
Archer's extremely effective melodrama, An actor and 
a play that should not be missed, ] 


8—2.15 


8 .30—2. 39 





SrrAND.— “Stop Flirting a -» 8.30—2,39 
{An amusing musical comedy with first- rate comic " ancing,] = 

Wynpuam’'s.—T°0 Have the Honour a «+ 9.15—2,39 
[Highly accomplished and agreeable light comedy.] a 

FILMS. 
At THE Srott Cinema, Kincsway (July 8rd—Sth, con- 
tinuous).—Money Madness. 

[Exceilent character-study by Emil Jannings as a profiteer, whose awfy! 


blend of ruthlessness and violent sentimentality he portrays wi 


and conviction. The play is a melodrama based on th 
Jannings, who is the finest dramatic film-actor in th 
seem a good medium, The best film released for over 


AT THE PaLAcE THEATRE, WANDSWorTH (June 


July : 
[Its merits have been so generally recognized 
mendation.] 





30th 
2nd, continuous).—The ( ubened of Dr. Caligari 
s to need no further pe 


At THE Trvo1t, STRAND (2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—The Rodeo 
[Thrilling photographs with slow-motion analysis of the prowess and ekill 
of the Rodeo horsemen.] - 
AT THE MARBLE ArCH PAvILION (June 30th—July 2nd). 


His Grace Gives Nolice. 
{A better British film.) 


PICTURES. 
CoLNAGnI’s GALLERIES, 144-6 New Bonp Srreer, W.} 


Painting. 
purpose of ac 


Loan Exhibition of Modern Foreign 
{The Contemporary Art Society, founded for the 








examples of the work of Modern Artists, holds this exhibitio 
to stimulate interest in the work of contemporary a1 5 j 
nationality, Visitors to this exhibition should be warned that the work 


shown is 
in foreign art—the 
popularized, There are 


representative only of a particular phase of develop 
phase which Mr. Fry and the Londo ) 
interesting works by Marchand (31), Viami 


(61), Matisse (37), Friez (24), Segonsa: (56), Picart Le Doux 
Gauguin (91),] 
Tue Beaux Arrs GALLERY, 1 Bruron PLaAce, Brvroy 
Srreer, W. 
Water-colours of the Italian Lakes by E. Rowley Smart, 
(Mr. Smart is at his best when stimulated by m muntains and I ks, His 


treatment, in a definite manner and without fuzziness, expresses t 


form and strength of the subject-matter, Numbers 14 and 22 a 
particular interest.] 

Paintings and Drawings by Hlarold Speed. 

{Calm and placid paintings, decoratively restful, nicely spaced and maased, 
painted atmospherically and conceived two dimension 


Tne Reweranpt GAtitery, 5 Vico Srreer, W. 

New England Water-colour Drawings by Frank W. Benson 
[The in the handling of the medium d not w 

in the conception of these wate! 


verve and freshness 
disguise the sterility 
Tue Arts LEAGUE OF SERViICe, 60 GOWER STR EET, W.C.1. 

{The exhibition of Mr. Murray's Stoneware pottery and e Paintings 
Drawings of Cedric Morris should not be missed by « t It 
next week, Only two other potters in England can approach Mr. M 
in excellence—Mr. Leach and Mr. Hamada—while Mr. M s is 
the most vitally independent young painters in England.) 


MUSIC. 


June 28th.—ITypr Park.—Song Festival 
{A choir of two thousand Girl Guides, conducted by Mr. 
Martin Shaw, This open-air entertainme ent, organized 
by the League of Arts, will be given in the natural 
amphitheatre by the boat- house 3 on the north side 
of the Serpentine.j 
June 30th.—-AroLIAN Hati.—Song Recital 
[Mr. John Barclay has an admirable programme of Dow- 
land, Schubert, Wolf and Moussorgsky and among 
contemporary composers he is singing a new sor 
Lord Berners, one of Milhaud’s considerable D’oé» 
Juifs, and Castelnuovo-T. desco’s apt setting of Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Wind.) 
STEINWAY HIALL.-- Re- 
cital ee 
Tympanon is a prot type 
appearance, anl produces 1 
tonal effects, Mr. Sasha Votichenko, its sole ex- 
ponent, thoroughly explores its possibilities. The 
gifted Mrs. Anne Thursfield is singing at this recital.] 
38rd.—WicMoreE Hauu.—Arab Songs wi 
[Miss Lalia Nejma.]) 
8rd.—AEOLIAN Hatu.—-Chamber Music .. 
{The able Meredyll Pianoforte Quarte* is playing Brahms 
Op. 25, Mr, Herbert Howells Op. 21 ,and Beethoven 


LECTURES. 
12th.—Britiso Empire Exntsition, 
At Congress Hall, in north-east cornel 


8.30 








July Ist. Tympanon 


ea the pianoforte, of unusual 
markable yet legitimate 


[The 


July 


July 





June 30th to July 


WEMBLEY. 


of grounds. The first World Power Conference 
organized by the British Electrical and Allied 


Manufacturers’ Association. 
[A conference of political, social and economic importance, 
at which delegates from over thirty countries will read 
papers.] 
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NONESUCH BOOKS 
OF 1924 





HE WEEK-END BOOK: A sociable anthology. 8vo, 336 pages. 
price 6s. Published to-day and obtainable everywhere. 
Great Poems; State Poems; Hate Poems; the Poets’ Zoo; 
Sixty Songs w rith Tunes; Indoor and Outdoor Games; Foods 
and Drinks; First Aid; Games’ Boards; Blank Pages. This is 
the only unlimited edition to be issued by the Press this year. A 
re »markable holiday book which will command a great sale. 
HE COMPLETE WORKS OF WiLLIAM WYCHERLEY. Now fir? 
colle€ted and edited by the Rev. Montague Summers. Four 
volumes, crown Ato, 875 sets at £3 3s. Od. and 75 sets at 
£6 6s. 0d. the set. Ready in the late Summer 
In this, the only collected edition of Wycherley’s Works, 
each play is exactly reprinted from the original quarto. 
Mr. Summers has done for the NONESUCH Wycherley pre- 
cisely what he did for the NONESUCH Congreve. He has 
presented an incorrupt text; and he makes all intelligible by 
the width and depth of his animated annotations. 
*LIZABETH RAPER’S RECEIPT BOOK, 1770. Edited by Major 
Bartle Grant. Medium 8vo. Edition limited to 850 copies. 
Price 12s. 6d. Late July. 
Elizabeth Raper tells in this delightful but practical book 
not only how she cooked, but also how she philandered, 
papered the stairs and took physic. 
This 18th century MS. has not before been printed. 
YY GEORGE MOORE: PURE POETRY. An Anthology, edited and 
with an introduction by George Moore. Imperial 12 mo, on 
French hand-made paper, the edition limited to 1250 copies. 
Price 17s. 6d. Septe:nber 1. 
In this book the appeal is chiefly to students of poe*ic theory; 
but it will start every poetry reader on the game of “pure 
poetry” anthology-making. It will also, we need hardly say, 
excite the interest of everyone interested in Mr. George 
Moore, in what he thinks, writes and says. 
, i ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. By Robart Burton. Faithfully 
reprinted from the sixth edition. With over 100 designs by 
: McKnight Kauffer. Two volumes, 7} x 12 inches. Limited 
0 7§0 sets, price £5 §s. Od., and 35 (the two volumes bound 
wth. oh in full leather) at £12 12s. 0d. Autumn. 
The choice of format for this monumental work, and of 
illustrations, has presented great prob!cis, here scived, it 
is believed, in a very notable way. 
pe APOCRYPHA. Translated from the original tongues by 
special command of His Majesty King James the First. small 
Folio (7? x 12 inches), with three copper-plate engravings by 
Stephen Gooden. Set in a reprodudtion of Plantin’s type specially 
re-designed for this edition. Limited to 1200 copies. Price 
{1 7s. 6d. Autumn. 
In co-operation with the Oxford University Press as printers, 
the Nonesuch Press will produce in the autumn an edition 
of the Apocrypha in the King James version. The utmost 
pains have been taken to devise for the Apocrypha a format 
imposing, beautiful and convenient. Mr. Stephen Gooden 
is contributing an engraved title-page, head-piece and tail- 
piece, which will be printed from his original copper plates. 
Particulars of the proposed completion of the Bible (authorised 
version), in five uniform volumes, may be had on demand. 
‘ONGS OF THE GARDENS. A Selection by Peter warlock from 
U the songs sung at the London pleasure gardens in the 18th 
century. 8vo, printed in the music type of Peter Walpergen on 
hand-made paper. 675 copies. £1 1s.0d. Autumn. 
The purpose of this book is to provide a representative selec- 
tion of the songs that were sung at the London Pleasure 
Gardens during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS 
30 GERRARD STREET, LONDON, Wu 
Catalogue on request. 
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A Fill! 


Make certain 
you fill your 
Pipe with 
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BANK 


LIMITED. 


“Ay 


(Formerly The National Provincia! & Union Bank of England Limited, ) 


Established 1833. 


Subscribed Capital - - £43,617,080 
Paid-up Capital . ° £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - . . £9,300,000 


Head Office: 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS und 


Affiliated Banks: 
COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





AUXILIARY: 


erlaken. 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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Activities of the National Institute for the |) 
Blind.— iI. Music Production. | 
x The Natenal ‘as tiivele Puiistes G@ vas? ommend | 
- of music tn Braille, and. a special tnk-print | 
Edition of the wo rks of British Blind Composers. 
] : picture shows a blind c ym poser ma king notes 
composition with a Braill. vriler. U; fc E 
N ), tute for niform Everywhere 
a tal Institute fo the Blind Reliable Al 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) la e ways 
H.M. Tur Kine, H.M. ont re H.M. Ovrrn ALEXANDRA, — 
Chairman: Captain E. B, B. Towser, V.C., C.B.E. — 
The object of the Institute, the largest institution soso rom the 
for tie blind in the world, is the care and welfare J stn Golden Rump 
of the blind from birth to old age |) orin the 
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All profits to the 
policy-holders ! 


There are no Shareholders in the 

Scottish Widows Fund. All divisible 

profits belong .to those who take out 

profit-sharing policies. This is called 

the mutual system, and it offers 
exceptional advantages. 

Write for particulars showing how YOU will 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 181 
The Larges’ British 
Mutual Life Office. 
FUNDS-—24 MILLIONS. 





Square, 
Edinburgh 

(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 

and Actuary). 
London Offices: 

28, Cornhill, E.C. 38, and 

17 Wat rloo Place,S Wl, 





0, ioe at 
Stet OcAsion gio 











United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


_ Every, parent to day is worried by the increasing cost of his 


iildren’s educetion 

nt nder the Institution's Educational Endowment Scheme a 
father : aged, say, 30 in secure, for the cost of his boy's or 
girl's school fees, £100 a year over a period of 5 years by 


starting to pay a premium of £43 12s. 10d. per annum when 
the child is aged two, and continuing these payments until 
the child is twelve, when all payments of premium cease and 
the payment of £100 a year commences 

Should the father die before the first ten years have expired, 
the sum of £500 will be paid, in lieu of the Annuity, to his 
representatives. 


The holder of a Policy of this clas s is entitled to the 
statutory abatement of Income Tax in respect of the premiums 
paid by him thereunder. 


annuity periods, 
ion. 
urance is undertaken by 


Premiums for al and premium terms 
will be quoted on applicat 
very form of Life | 
83-year-old Mutual Office. 
LARGE BONUSES. 
FUNDS: 
Head Office: 
Chairman: THE 


this strong 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 
£13,276,501. 
196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
RT. HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 














MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


UNDER I 
DISTINCTIVE 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. 


TS 
SYSTEM 


Limited Payments.) 


FUNDS EXCEED 


£17,500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 


EDINBURGH. 
17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


One cannot help 
admiring it: 








ROM modest home dimensions to large 
| library stacks the OXFORD Sectional 
Boo! s2se presents the same classic 


Per 


iavisivle jornts ef 


appearance, ectly fitt.ag, practicaily 
sure that the fitted 
no matter how raany, have the appearance 
of one piece of furniture. Ac a 
casual glance or ‘ful examination the 
OXFORD is r «:ifestly superior to 
apparently similar «. okeases, 


= — oe od 


“mits, 


solid 


Handsome Catalogue 


WILLIAM. “BAKER 
& Co., Ltd., 
Library Specialists, OXFORD 


London Agents:—Dulau & Co 
Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36 Mar 
Street, Cavendish Sauar 


jaret 








HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


ECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawin, 
Is indispensable also in the 





NO 


room, 


MERCHANT’ S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 
| The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted. 
—books repaired—hundreds of services efiectively reudered., 
Keplace pin-stopper. ‘ 
Tube 44d. (vest po ket Gd. and god. Sold everywhere. 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, 

may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGH T 
you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 

pportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 

4¢ 4 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born fre 

of Venereal | ase in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 


Harrow 


who 


acne 


Road, Londo W. 9, ce the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new ad special treatment there provided. Please | 
send a Donation to the Seeretary to day. £17,800 required in the | 
178th year of its work. 








| 


_McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAS hi 





* 


SIGNS AND NAME PLATES 
IN’ BRONZE & ENAMEL 


Good lettering has legibility and character. For Name- 
plates, Shop Signs, Street Signs and Memorial Tablets 





that need such distinction, ask The Birmingham 


Guild to design and quote. 
THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD LTD. 


8 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Ring up Museum 5234 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 3 


1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australa 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland. 
6 London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal) 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australa and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8 London ‘one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


ADDRESS: 

Nos. 1,2, 3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O House (Manager, F. H 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
Businéss, P. &O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3, 

BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E C.3. 

No 6 J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
EC3, or P &O House (first floor,_Genera) Passenger Agent. 
W L,James), 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 

No 7 Union SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O House (firec 
floor General Passenger Agent, W.L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W 1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Ratlway 

No. &—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3, 

or P._ &O House, as above 


Paris (AU Routes) —Societe Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 


er 





meeae PoO HOUSE. 14-lo COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W1 




















CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 








SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONDUCTED TOURS 


Inclusive charge—no extras. 


From LIVERPOOL, August /st, for 4 weeks, to 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, the voyage across the Great Lakes to 

Fort William. 


From SOUTHAMPTON, July /0th, for 7 weeks, 
embraces above and includes the Journey across the 
Prairies and Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast, 


For further particulars aptly 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 

103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 


Saati 
<n 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MACNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
to MADEIRA or CANARIES 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 


Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 3. West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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Specially Conducted Tours 


Select parties are being arranged as follows :—~ 
AUSTRIAN TYROL (18 days), including Vienna 
EIGHT DAYS’ PRIVATE MOTORING IN THE 


BASQUE COUNTRY oe 6 ae *- £25 0 0 
PARIS (1 week) és ee ee ee oe ee £3 17 6 


Write for Programme : 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 
(GEOFFRFY FRANKLIN and DAVID GOURLAY) 
(Dept. J), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


32 Guineas, 
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Hygienic Underclothing 


“ Linen-mesh is the pleasantest and healthiest underwear obtain- 
able, and I consider it as near hygienic eis as we are likely 
to see. —From a Cornish Doctor, 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 


(Regd.) (Regd.) 
ALL PURE LINEN. | 55%, PURE LINEN. 


Many doctors have worn no other underclothing for years, and 
always recommend it to their patients as being a splendid safe- 
guard against rheumatism, colds and general bad health. 


Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date outfitters, 
and guaranteed not to shrink. 


Patterns and full particulars free from 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 


Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 
















THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 
IN THE COUNTRY 
is to be seen on the special floor devoted 

to Bookbindings. 


Buy your standard works and fine editions from us, 
and you will be sure of possessing books which will 


Scarce Books, 
All the newest books on day of publication, 
Call or write for Catalogue 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


+ 








PII IID I LIVI IID 











Pergain Prices, 








ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—June Catalogue of Publishers’ 


55-57 Wigmore Street, W.1, 










minister constantly to your sense of good taste. t 
We have a department for Second-hand and \4 










Nev 
Remainders, comprising Books in most branc hes of Literature, now offere ad at 
Sent free on request,—H, J, GLAISHER, Remain der Bookselle 
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THE BURBERRY 


Step-Collar Model 


The latest type of 
‘Burberry ”; an airylight 
coat which | combines the 
characteristics of an 
Overcoat designed fot 
gcasions when a dis- 
(nguished appearance is 
esential, with the weather- 
sisting powers which 
havewon for The Burberry 
yniversal recognition as 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
WEATHERPROOF 


Made in a wide choice 
f exclusive Burberry- 
proofed materials, it pro- 
vides efficient 

SECURITY AGAINST 
WET, WIND AND DUST 


5 














yet, featherlight and fault- 
lessly aif free, it is cool 





| 
nd comfortable on the / 
closest day. 
J sg. 
BURBERRYS / 
a Burberr 
/ Bes Ii Carment 
HAY MARKET # “ Burberry ‘i 
SW. 1 LONDON Gaal 
Burberrys, Ltd. Tilustrated Catalogue & 


Patterns ost ‘ree. 

















WHITE WINES 


FRANCE. 


PREMIER 
OF 


Per dozen 


Chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 


60/- | 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT ws os 60/- 


Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 
vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 

















Established in 1800. Scotland. 
| 1824 When you go to 1924 


WEMBLEY 


Don't forget to see 


|THE LIFE-BOAT PAVILION. 
FOR 100 YEARS 


This Institution has maintained the Life-Boat Service round the 
5,000 miles of coast of the British Isles. 


It asks for and receives no financial help from the State. 
NEARLY 60,000 LIVES SAVED. 
11 lives every week for 100 years. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 

















I'll mow that lawn 
to-morrow night! 








OIL RIE IE 


F a 


NEVER before has human 


“—, en tt x 


fatigue been so pampered and 
indulged. The Buoyant Chair 
is the chair of sheer indulgence 


» 2 





eg 


and consummate ease. In its 


strength there is a great soft- 


a 


ness ; in its softness, enormous 
The 
gloriously right. They are nc- 


> am 


strength. springs are 


> 


Fa 


where and yet they are every- 
where. They are nothing and 


LL 


yet they are everything. They 
are new when they are old, and 





old when they are new. Never 
in the way and never out of it ! 


In the Rolls-Royce car of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales the seats are 
sprung with Buoyant springs. 


WW, 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “ Buoyant” will be found under every 

genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most good 

Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas. 


( Buoyant Sales Department ) 


\ The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd. Sandiacre, Notts. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE e 





ta 











The best car in the world 


ae BUGABOO CO VBL BBP PVP VV VD DQPUPB BAA AAAAAAAA 
¢ SOME APPRECIATIONS OF ROLLS-ROYCE SERVICE ¥ 
d 7 —~ PUPP VV VV DPV BV PUVA AA AAA2AA2S2MAIUS— 

2, 4 5 *T feel I must let you know how much I appreciate the way in which Fs 
‘ ~ you look after your clients. I have owned cars for over twenty- -five 2 
SS é years (overadozen—all kinds), but I have never metwith such attention.’ \ De 
As It is refreshing to find a firm of manufacturers taking an interest in hS) 
SS § one of their products after same has been delivered and paid for. Too f de 
259 often the contrary is the case.” es 
BG : REFERENCE NOS. 774 AND 1024. THE ORIGINAL LETTERS MAY BE SEN ON APPLICATION ys 

a \ 
5 (22 
035 ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED (Ss 
GS § 1s CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6o4c \4 LINES) WP 
aC iS 
SS CPPADAABAABPADAAVAAAWDAMAUWAMAMAAAWMAMAWMAMAWMAMAM20A21 ¢ 4 
ae Ww JS, SLO RELI PSI RELI RE PEI RELI RSS WIHT) NC 
UNGELESEN GNGRENAVSEN ASS 











The Fountain Pen Habit--- 


once acquired—and it 1s readily acquired— 
is a most tenacious one. The convenience of 
owning a pen which will wrile any time and 
anywhere 1s appreciated immediately. Get 
a famous “ Swan” Pen, and then you are 
certain of writing comfort for a lifetime. 








Z 


EL 
SM vvglyyjuy. 


YH y 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


“SW aN : 
v3. AN. CN. \ Qante nnn e \ 
Mi Maul iN wil il bill HU Hl wnt HA HIN HHI Ms PULL UPOu UVLO HTL TLL N 


FOUNTPENS 


Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “ Swans" from 10/6 


Y 
GY, 


LY IL LELD 





ty 





Catalogue post fre« N 

MW 

Mastic, Tonp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford St., \ 
London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C.1; 


97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Recent Street, W.1; and = at 


Fea 
3 Exchange Street, ped Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, aT, qk) 


Sydney, C ape Town. 








WYYWL Ltt 
CMY Ye ELEY 
Vy MEL. 
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LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL 


Professor C. H. REILLY 


Of Liverpool University 


-_ 





©) 
@ 


A fully Illustrated Article on this the largest 
cathedral building in Europe since the days 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and which will be 
opened by H.M. The King in July, appears in 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 


June 28th, 1924 ONE SHILLING 























































SS 
Particle of D 
Not a Particle of Dust 
is contained in that fine and well-dried pipe- 
tobacco known as Three Nuns. Your pouch 
proves that every time you empty it of its last 
pipeful. That way lies real smoking economy. 
Three Nuns Tobacco is also remarkable 
for its unvarying freshness and slow-burning 
properties, which make for coolness. And its 
delightful fragrance, born of subtle blending 
of the finest leaves, commends itself not only 
to’ the smoker but also to those in his 
company. 
TOBACCO 
THREE AUAS ee Cie te | 
CIGARETTES Sold everywhere In the following p ckines:— 
of 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
4 2 z - r kets—2 oz ° - ins—4 /' 
Pure Virginia Tobacco —_ Packets—2/4 4 oz. Tin 8 
10 for 6 a oe ee 
NSS 
YY 7 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. REAPING 





RATES 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) és os Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





S ¢& 32.0 6. tk 


BURSAR, 


API POINTMEN' OF 


The Governors of Reading School invite app slications for the appointment o 


Particulars of the salary, f Bursar, 


conditions and duties ef the appointment, an d form of 

application, can be obtained from the undersigned. Applications endorsed u 2 
must be delivered to me not later than July 7th, 1924. — 
(. 5. JOHNSON, Clerk to the Governors 


Town Hall, Reading. June 20th, 1924. 








BANK, LIMITED. 


Transfer Books of Westminster Dank, 
for the preparation 


W Fs TMINSTER 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Limited, will be closed on the Ist July, 1924, for that day only, 
of the Dividends payable Ist August, 1924, 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Comapny on the 30th instant will be 
entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respective 
bames, 

F. MYTTON, Secretary, 
41 Lothbury, 
Zist June, 











€& xhibition. 





N EW ENGLISH AR CLUB (Founded 1885). 
Bs CONTEMPORARY PAINTING, 10—5 daily, 
5a P AL L MALL EAST, near National Gallery. 








For Sale. 


kk OR SALE, owing to the death of the Principal, a well-estab- 

lished Preparatory School for Boys, in the West of England, containing 37 
annum, and 68 day pupils, paying fees from 21 to 
24 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras Well equipped premises, Gross receipts 
nearly £6,000; profit over £900. Rapid expansion anticipated. Goodwill about 
£2,500, furniture and improvements at valuation.— For further particulars apply T. 
2712, c¢o., TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lrp., School Transfer Agents, 61 Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1 


Sale by Auction, &c. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale comme neing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
30TH, MODERN ETCHINGS, the property of a Gentleman. 
WAR ME 'DALS and DECORATIONS collected by the late M. T. 
Order of Cora Countess of STRAL FORD, 





boarders, paying fees of £04 per 











HODGE 


\| ESSRS, 


JUNE 
JUNE 30TH, 
KENNARD, Esq., and now _ by 
Illustrated cat slogues (4 plates) Is, 
JUNE 307TH.— EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES collected by the late Col. 
Merle, Slinfold, Sussex, Illustrated catalogues (7 plates) vs. 6d. 
JULY tst-47H and 77TH ru. The famous LIBRARY of the 
BUCHANAN MACGEORGE, Esq., 19 Woodside Cresent, Glasgow. 
of the Executors.) Illustrated catalogues (15 plates) 10s, 6d. 
JULY 2Nbd-3Kp.—Old English GLASS, the property of 5. G, 
Everstield Road, Keigate, 
TULY atu.— Chinese PORCELAIN 
SUGDEN, Esq., Uplands, Wimborne, Dorset, 
Sales on view at least two days prior. 


EVANS, 


(Sold by Order 
HEWLETT, Esq., 
comprising the property of E Anyety 


Also Old English FURNITURE, 
Catalogues may be war 











Appointments, &e., Vacant and Wanted. 


AL COUNCILI 
Boys, 





MUNICIP 


‘HANGHAL 
Ss FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


late BERNARD | 


TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for this School to arrive in Shanghai 


early in September. 

Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of a recognized 
Iiriticsh University, preferably Oxtord or Cambridge, They must hold the certificat 
of full registration with fhe Teachers’ Registration Council, as well as the Government 
Certificate and a Trained Teacher's Diploma. They must be prepared to undertake 
class teaching in general school subjects for boys from & to 18 years of age, and must 
offer at least one of the 
boys for the Cambridge Local Junior and Senior Examinations ;— 

Nature Study an | its specialized branches, 

French Lanqcuage, 

Hhusiness Training. 

Mathematics, Chemistry 

Geography. 

Preference will be given to Candidates who are efficient in cricket, football, athictics, 
scouting or boxing. 

Pay Tacls 287.50 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in the Super- 
annuation Fund, Agreement for three years with increase of pay if the agreement is 
renewed, At the present rate of exchange Tacls 1 equals 3s. 3d., but exchange is 
liable to fluctuation. 

Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons and Employees are 
exempt from all Municipal Rates and Taxes. 

First-class passage is provided, and half-pay during the voyage. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained of the 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent. 

Messrs. 
Agents for the 





an] Physics, 


Council's 


JOHN POOK AND CO., 
Municipal Council of Shanghai, 

68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, 
June, 1924, ‘ 


FENDAL GRAMMAR 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. 8. A. Moor, M.A 
invite applications for the post 

Candidates must be graduates of some 
Registered Teachers, and nos er 35 years of age. 
additional sum of £51 yearly dividend on a Bequest. 
of increase in the salary, 

The Buildings are modern and consist of a large School, 
Art Room, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Gymnasium, 
Games Pavilion and Changing Room. 

The Head Master's house adjoins the School and provides accommodation for 
30 Boarders, The number of Scholars now in the School is 116 (including 24 Boarders), 

The new Head-Master will be required te enter on his duties from January Ist next. 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications, 
marked * Grammar School,’’ must be sent by Juty 11th. 

RK, H. GREENWOOD 
Exchange Climbers, 





SCHOOL. 


University of the United Kingdom and 
Salary £700 per year, with an 
There 


5 Class Rooms, Library, 
Swimming Bath, 


Solicitor, 
Kendal, 
June 20th, 1924. 


PPOILNTMENTS 





found for Educated BOYS and GIRLS 


wishing to adopt a Lusiness career.—The RURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 
27 Manchester Street, London, W, 1, 


Mayiuir 5663, Free advice ; no booking fee, 


following as special subjects of a standard required to prepare | 


, on retirement ou December 3ist next, and the Governors | 


are further possibilities | 


heme 





r | 
RITISH MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, ANKOw, 

A HEAD-MISTRESS is required foc this § School, to arrive in Hank 

September. Candidates to be from 30 to 40 years of age and unma: 
Gri aduates and experienced. 

Pay 350 Dollars per month, equal at a normal rate of exchange to £35 
quarters are prov ided (Unfurnished), First-Class passage and an Outfit 
£40 is granted by the Council, and £30 is allowed for travelling ex px 
must be accounted for on arrival in Hankow ; 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom a; plicatioy 
must be sent as soon as possible, tila 


W early in 


University 





JOUN POOK & CO 
Agents for the British Municipal Coun 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
June, 1924, 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COU 


LIBRARIAN, 
appointment of a Librarian ther sex) under 








Applications are invited for the 
the County rural library scheme, 


Applicants, who must not be over 35 years of age, should hold tl ploma 
Librarianship of the London University or have had practical ex] libra 
work, 

Salary £300 per annum. 

Forms of application ean be obtained from be Education Off Hertiord, and 
must be returned duly completed by July 12th, 1924 : 





Norte EASTERN COUNTY SCHOOL, BARNARD ( ASTLE, 


A CHAPLAIN will be required for this School in September. Age not over 3 
He will take some part in the general teaching of the school. Con neing salary 
not less than £240.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








HAT SRI ERCED & EXPERT STENOGRAPHER 
4 


(Widow aged 30 year-) 
REQUIRES SECRETARIAL or 


BUSINESS POST. 


Thoro: gh krowled<e of correspondence and buriness routine Highcst references 


Write BROOKS, 8 Neithcote Garlens, S!reatham, 8. W. 16, 


U NIVERSITY 


ONE OF THE CONSTITUENT COLLEGES OF THE 





COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH, 


WALES, 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 
Applica ions are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ANCIENT HI STORY 
at a salary of £400 per annum, Applications should be received betore t Ji 
Further particulars as to the post may be obtained from the M AD EM 
SECRETARY, 





yee NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR EMPLOYMENT of 
REGULAR SAILORS, SOLDIERS and AIRMEN has available reliabl 
men ef excellent character suited for positions of Valets, Chautfe rs, Estate Carpenters 








In Charge of Estate Machinery, Caretakers, Vergers, Lodge Keepers, Confidential 
Clerks, «&c. 
Write :—Dept. 8, Dock Road, Chatham, Telephone: Chatham 10, 
i AMPTON SCHOOL, MALVERN, JAMAICA.—Required at 
the end of September, LANGUAGES MISTRESS (French and Latin 
Salary £200 per annum with ali living expenses, including holidays spent at tl 
School, First-class passage paid out on three years’ agreement Further particular 


p 
may be obtained from Miss SAUNDERS, Overseas Settlement cf British Womer 


3 Clement’s Inn, W.C 





Interest in established 
Literary experience | 


( PPORTUNITY of acquiring working 

London Publishing Firm. Mutual references, 
—Apply by letter in first instance to WILLIAMS AND 
Nortolk Strect, W.C, 2. 


udvisa ble 


I 
JAMES, Norfolk House, 











Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 
PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE. FOR 
TEACHERS 





LAC GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, §8.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. CC. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer Mr. W. H, Ogston; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss E. KE. LAWRENCE, 


oo SCIENTIFIC 





APPROACH TO RELIGION. 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1924, 


MODERN 


at 


OXFORD, AUGUST 25TH 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCHMEN 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE AND 8ST. HUGH'S, 


and Non-Resident Tickets apply to the Hon, Secretary, 
Westfield, Ilkley, 


tesident 
Miss NUSSEY, 


For Programme, 





= HOWARD LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM. 
ANNUAL MEETING, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W., TUESDAY, 
Business Meeting (members only), 7.50 p.m, 
Public Meeting at 8 p.m. 

Chairman: Lt.-Col. LorpD HENRY CAVENDISH-BENTINCK, M.P, 
Speakers: Miss SUSAN LAWRENCE, M.P. 

Mrs. Dowson, J.P. President of the “ Lea 


JULY Ist, 


gue of Honour ”’ in Nottingham 


Prison, on “ ‘the Working of the League 
Dr. ALICE HUTCHISON, of the Tavistock Clinic, on “ The Hopeful 
Outlook for the Delinquent Child.” 


Major the Hon. CHRISTOPHER LOWTHER, on “ The Case against Capital 
Punishment. 
Mr. 8. N. Roberts, 


charged Prisoners,” 


Governor of Swansea Prison, on “ Helving Dis- 
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~_~-eoor 
ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE’ | Q T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
41 ALLEYN PARK. LONDON, 38.E. 21. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Mountaia 
" hesdent Lond don College (Swedish System), providing preparation for the cxamina- and sea air. Principal : Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, ministers’ 
of the Lir Association and Charter d Soe iety of Massage and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


. Hi ’ § f, ? > oa 
a Girl Schools and Colleges. Bous’ Schools and Colleges. 
at YOWNS sc SEAFORD. 
+ sa hth nse ath WV ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Endowed Publio 




















Head-Mistress: Miss LU CRE’ TLA ( CAMERON, Honours School of School, 220 Boys in four Houses, Strong Staff of Oxiord and Cambridge 











. Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. Graduates, Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry. O.T.C., Swimming, &c, 
W Bracir r from Downs and ea First-class Engineering Shops, Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th, 

4 Pe ae rer har a5 ane Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum,—For ~~ apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington 
; GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE | school, somerset, or F, LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors. 7 
Pi LAWN,” _CLEY EDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 





vad thorough education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children | REGHORN JASTLE SCHOOLS 


arer bro i, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 
with parents abroa we Herr " SHIRE Head-Masters: H. M. Rush, B.A. (forn erly Head-Master of Merchiston 





prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIFR 
B.A. PREPARATORY 











f —For ius . Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. Burton 
tter aT BRANDON’S, BRISTOL SCHOOL, DREGHORN ¢ "ASTLE, COLINY IN ’ MIDLOTHIAN. preparcs boys 
s ° SCHOOL FOR DAUGH TE RS OF THE CLERGY. ? | for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Mealthy situation, 400 acres of wooden and 
Ons U& ous i . aS O ” playing f jelds on the slopes of the enti: nd Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis 


patrons «4° The Archbishops, The > Bisho oy p of Bris stol, and Eleven other Bishops, | “US: Swimming, 4c. eae 

Patroness ; : : Phe Duchess of Beaufort. | yppgER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
Head Mi oo Clas ic 11 sales wyliss BM. ALMOND, =e VEOm. Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Exams,— 

ee c, Warned Conege, ONnOR.) | For fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Scl g to the SECRETARY, 

— en | "PRP — inburge - » STEERS 

4 Fees: £70 to £73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) 17 Rutland Street, Mdinburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTER 

and Laundry. . : 
Bursaries are given in special case 

ler A few Girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms, 









NHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD. — Six House 

J Entrance Scholarships will be competed for at the beginning of July of the 
value of £25 per annum for three years (renewable).—Particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY, 


a 


Large Grounds, with ——— Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Field 
at Westbury-on-Trym; Healthy position 













































ar 
Girls are prepared for the Univer ities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other ee a “— " p 
qualifying aoeainons s ( P) Ke ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
- ‘ —— School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
; One Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of an | and for professional and commercial careers. Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
a ameats n to be held in June, Age limit i0—14 (inclusive). O.T.C. Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEAD- 
Only t of e¢ of the Church of England are eligible, MASTER, 
Apety to the HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars. ; ; 
on ING NS @ sam KENT YHE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 
<a VARRINGTO?! YD, ,HISLEHU RST, KENT. ¢ Juni nd Seni Schoo r : ad ; 8 
ry ENTIAI yh i FOR GIRLS : of Junior and Senior Schools hese provide education for boys from 
RESID nas & ‘ » ae five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. Loarding 
_ : as ineiainaee cai ke - — House Master, E. Sparham, B A.(Hor 8.), s, antab. (College Blue, Cricket and 
Head-Mistress—Miss A, H. DAV TES (Oxford Final Hons., School of English Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 
R Language and Literature), country.—For Prospectus, «c., apply to the SE RETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, 
. ap Sager aad ‘ Edinburgh, 
Large additions to t School premises, comprising a second house of residence 
(West House) and a gs | block consisting of Assembly Hall, classrooms, studio, Th mI r 7 on 
laboratories and music rooms, are now in course of erection, and will be ready for ING ED W ; A R D i, es SCHOOLE 
use in May, 1925 BURY 8ST. EDMUND’S., 
ne Application for vacancies in the Summer Term, 1925, may now be made, An : 40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department, 
Ex itran’ Examination will be held at Farringtons, in December, 1924, on the results ; Sound teaching, Well-run boarding-house, Games, O,T.C., Scouts, Physical Training, 
of which the Governors propose to award a first Entrance Scholarship. . Kees, £22 per term. 
a For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Farringtons, Chislehurst, Head-Master: J. M. WApDMorg, M.A., Oxon, 
: Kent. = 
. , ‘Div | . T , ‘ A ale hy ‘ > NW 
RS. HON! “RS SECRETARIAL TRAIN ING COLLEGE, | Pee ee oF at he tase ae 
3 N 7 ; »~ | Sound education for Boys. Preparati for all Public Examinations, Btatf 
ul VENO PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel Vict. 8294. = : f P 
3, cai inaiiaeates. ik minesdineeitade of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates Trained Nurse Mi: atron, 
BE hn TE ene bn : } Preparatory Form for Boys from six years of age 
iY l “ Vacan ies in Form preparing for Matriculation. JExcellent : I leally situated, fa ing the sea. Bracing, equable climate, specially suited to 
lition mu gat R i fees. First-clas 3 School. South-east Coast, | @clicate and colonial oP dey 
It the S) - 13 York St t. W.C.2 Playing fields, swimming, etc. 
} 


Fees from 20 to 25 guineas a term, Prospectus on application, 








irst- class South Coast School. Sp! A M Ss 6A kh. 


of yx an TACANCY offered musical Girl to a in piano and violin. re 
ndid general education, Nominal fees, B oo Cz & 
her 123 Spectator, 13 York Strect, W.C. 2. | ID ——- 
rs oe | TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHI 
il T HE HIGH 8c 8B Oe 6 kL. TRUR 0. | wae - 
Cl RMAD rH M 





LORD BISHOP OF TRURO, | Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 






HFAD-MISTRESS: Miss DURA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons, in Classics, | University Scholarships. : ; ee 
Large staff of University Graduates, Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses, Three Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical Observatory, 
ut Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—Prospectus from the Head-Mistre | Natural History Room, Work shops, Swit Hasium, 
— Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambula nd Life-saving. 








GH ¢ SCHOO ? ; mee 
rs ie IN H D Li HO L FOR GIRLS. Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 


HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

















I Bracing climate. Good education. Be git as one eae spared — 
“ Head-Mistress: Miss i. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxt. Hons, Sch). | EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—Entrance Scholar- 
PRMIORNRAN ATAL.VERN as) Pie fee i ship Examination July Sth-10th, Two of the value of £60 (reducing fees 
d | He RNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. Broad, thorough | to £30 p.a.), two of £40, two of £30,—For illustrated prospectus and particulara 
‘ 2 on mocerm tf Gir! Games, gardening, domestic scictce. | apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Home care and i v il att Sunny airy house in beautiful grounds, | = 








{ 5 W recommended.—Principal. Miss ROGERS wees odih modemiatiies - ‘ 
2 ey gee a 4 cP LLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
: eae EA \DS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland.—School for Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS, 











d Girls, to 16. English, Fr h, Mathematics and Latin. Exceptional | sea Nt Dartmoor, 
advantages for Singing, Pianofor Matthay Method) Dairy and poultry farming | Head-Master H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
- Lh res). Farm l provided—cream, butter, eggs, Six qualified Mistresses, a — SS SANNA 
> rospeetus apply LINCIP SL, 





HI G oF [ ELD, Scholastic Agencies. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, - outa i 
ae ee ~ CHOOLS ror BOYS anp GIRLS. 








r Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616,” 















Privat Res tial ¢ . P 
i rset ssaal a ssasistapcses tts <a en t N rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
r = rm » + : CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
- W ENTW ORK T H., | : SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL I = GIRLS, | Messrs. J. & J. PATON. having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
( uz Nev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D, | and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
P ? ; M M. DAVIE, B.A., London, . | PARENTS by sending (free of chars yspectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

I School stand 3 owl inds of 10 acres, fa “ing Bournemouth Bay, i ge of the pupil rict preferre ed, aud rough idea of fees should be given, 

mal Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, H.C, 4, 








Entrance Sci ; ! J. & J. PATON, Edu 
I t I e Road, Bournemouth, | _ Tel Telephone : Central 5053 
i. lephone ; , 











| 
| 
| 
| 


] EBSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Boarding and Day School.— | ries ABOUT SCHOOLS, a t 
e paratior Ur ty nations, Moderate f Climate specially Ds ae or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 














5 rd r HEAD-MISTRESS, . j DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
Q 4 eo ss : a a ae a is given free of charge by 
>. wIt@OQH A Ri a ).6 NS. 8.3 MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
, * WOODARD (CH H OF ENGI AND) sc Hi JOL FOR GIRLS. | $6 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. ‘Telephone regent 4926, 
Apply M ! ™*... <RD, 3B i Warden, j Educational Agents, Established 1 . 
vTL nage ag oR gg HE aga M rs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are fj nal jualuted with nearly hool 

( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRL arley Hall, Oakamoor, Principals in the country, They lso be g ad te ly full information about 
N. Stats, 650 feet abor 4 level, y at Settle, Yorks.) establishments giving a course of training in D ic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
: E Agriculture and Horticulture, 


Head-Mistres M 1 M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab), Boarders only. NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


























Qt EI [ P. HDD WS CHURCH Ok ENGLAND SCHOOL, {CHOOLS Information and carefully cousidered 
\RLEY DALE, MATLOCK, Ss advice can be obtained from 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, IRUMAN & KNIG HTLEY, Ltd., 
mMmutTORS “hi A 


TDA 
) 






Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET | I ooD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, who have many ye “nce ann extensive informa- 

| Ca ridy 4 tion of schools, ling, and all forms of 
} Daughters of ¢ ry, £30 a term “Daus ters of Laity, £40 a term. - — " occupation at home abroad 

{AREERS. Write for free book iets “* ‘ON fHE CHOICE OF A 





| Bursaries availal for Clergy sughters fulfill ing conditions of the Foundation 





SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


Scholar ps to tl Universities 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 61 CONDUIT STREET. LUNDON, W.1. ‘Phouaes: Gerrard $272 and 327% 
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———_—, 
Foreign. Authors, @ppeturiting, &r. 
OARD AND TUITION IN FRANCE. ; ‘i 
posal OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
Monsieur A. Tallon, B. 83 Let-P.H., formerly French Instructor Royal Military Expert criticism upon all MSS 
Academy, Woolwich, and occasional Instructor Royal Naval College, Greenwich, has NOVELS . 
@ vacancy in his house at Nice for one or two pupils wishiag to perfect themselves in a Pegsonal and Postal Courses under the direction a 


French.—For terms, etc., apply to Monsieur A. TALLON, 46 Boulevard 
Gambetta, Nice. 


ENSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE.— 


Finishing School for elder Girls. Sports. English references. Escort 
from London,—Principals, Melles. GLAS. 








Mr, E. Clement-Scott. 








Private Tuition, Kc. 
i Locuri ok CHARLES SEYMOUR 





‘j will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Yocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2. 


R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours), Cantab., who has had 
much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the following exams, : 
1.C.8., First Conjoint, Entrance Sc -holarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank of England, 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrative, 
—— ng —~! and small classes,—For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place, W. Ll. 
Tel. Museum 4596. 


FPSHE PARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH.—Grammar, conver- 
sation, diction taught by the French methed, At pupil’s residence, or 
12 Orchard Street, Oxford Street. 
QTAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
rational one, Cloth bound volume free from E, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, N.W. 

















Financial, &c. 


] fg ney INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 





___P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Hotels, Wpdros, Xr. 


VOUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentlewomen 

} RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House; moders:: terms; in 
reach all noted beauty spots, Farm produce.—Miss TABOK, * Lee House,” 
Marwood, N. Devon. 


hs restful Holiday, most delightful position in lovely Duddon 

Valley. Every comfort, moderate terms. Tully licensed garage, car meets 
trains by request. Under entirely new manacement.—A. C. DOWSETT, Pro- 
prictor, Travellers’ Rest Hotel, Ulpha, Brough: »-in-Furness, 

















“MUESTS received in Private Country House. Terms—July- 

J August from 4 gns. week inclusive. Special terms quoted for permanenc es 
for winter months.—Apply DALGLEISH, he Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Weils. 
Phone: 63 Pembury. 

YOUNTRY House accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 

/ Suites, ete., in London.—TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover St., W.1. 











Gours, Xe. 





CHURCH TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


President: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 


PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 
£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Nieu- 
port, Bruges, ete. 
£12 12s. LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete. 
£17 173.5 VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 103.5 MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





je HENRY LUNN, LIMITED 
PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL AND RAIL, 
£9 9 O 14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS large hotel, return ticket, 
£15 0 6 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne, 14 days and journey. 
£17 9 6 PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland, 14 days 
and journey, 
£19 10 0 MALOJA PALACE ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea, 14 days 
and journey, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest 
hotel in Switzerland. 
£15 150 ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket from 
London, 
Booklet on application to 
THE SECRETARY, 5 H.K. Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 1. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


August Ist, TYROL and DOLOMITE . 

Oct, 17th, INDIA, BURMA & CEYLO)} 

Oct. 17th and Jan, 2nd, GRAND WOR D TOUR, visiting CEYLON, JAVA, 

CHINA, ry ISLANDS, ete 

Organi-e | and Accompanied by N. 5. “BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
London, 8.6. 19. 


——— 











FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 1058 





PLAYS. Secretarial and Business Training, 
SHORT §S Prospectus on application. 
TORIES. 78 Gower Strect, W.C. 1, Tel.: Museum 7449, 
ri, 


Re» MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they he 

film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the foe 

centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C,4 





eT 

‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real teaini 

Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, s. wr 


mountains 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—<Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lesson to (Dept, T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.¢, 


FIVYPEWRITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, ~ 
London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. is , carbon copy 3d. 
1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, 3ucks. 


SS. TYPEW RITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d, 
per 1,000 words, Duplicating. Translations, Accuracy and dispatch 
MONA STU ART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 




















ee J 

Miscellaneous. 
CO At oSo2% 8 PURE PAINT. 
NON-POISONOUS MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colou urs, 


Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
For patterns and particulars write- 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 


REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new, Write for descriptive price list or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect, LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, A 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


b de SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully, Descriptive booklet and price list.—Leveson’s I -_ ible Repair 
Co,, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. "Phone : City 1170. Wecollect, 


tie YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1 

















RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pianed on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brekea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 





{OCKROACHES effectually cleared by “ Blattis,’ as used in 

the Royal Palace. Never faiis in its purpose. ls, 6d., 23. 8d., 5s 

post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Koad, She >itic ld, or through your 
Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT'S Branches. 








An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.” It provides now a life 
assurance which will become payable at 
death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders No commission 











“_2 i\ 


1\¥ 
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|THE WOMAN’S LEADER 
ioe nih IN H H 
One penny weekly, 6/6 per annum (post free). |: EK 
of : 
| A Non-Party, itical Paper, indispens- | = 
able to Every Yoman who wants to |= 
449, | keep abreast of the Woman’s Movement. | = 
| |} = 
— Some recent contributors. |: AND AFTER 
‘ | - 
— Mrs. Henry Fawcett; Professor Gilbert Murray; lel CONTENTS FOR JULY :———_———— 
world ' ° et ~ a Youth on the Anvil. _ By R. M. Fox. | 
Stella Benson; Sheila Kaye Smith ; A. Maude Rays and Radiation. A. §. Russetz, D.Sc. 
* Royden; Eleanor F. Rathbone; Sir Robert Newman, What is it that Nationalist Tadie Wants ? 
How M.P.; Major Entwistle, M.P.; C. G. Ammon, M.P.; | Ee ae ae Se a )NALDSHAN, 
we Captain Reiss; Margery Fry, J.P. The Public Mind and its Corrupters. 
—— re ; Pare | : By G. R. Strrtine Taytor. 
icity 15 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. |= | Horses and London Traffic. 
‘ulars — ee By Sir Watrer Gi.Bey, Bart. — 
W.C, = - (Chairman of the National Horse Association). 
ony = : English oe 
late JUST PUBLISHED. By the Rev. Canon DovucLias MACLEANE. 
dad Demy Svo, pp. 352. Cloth, 8s. Gd. net. Postage 6d. aa Ramtites in a Library. — Captain ~ . C, Cox. 
5 si | 1at is Music ? y STANLEY Row anv. 
3d A LIFE es — , iid | = The Romaunt of the Rose. By Mrs. Byron. 
t . nm anaiysis o e cnite oo ane adote on. o a young emaie | 2 > 2 ~ . ‘Ty’ = « , 
h— physician with brilliant ay i age meme Life in London Suburbs To day. — 
] “One of the most aaiaaates and delightfully By Kk. CLEPHAN PALMER. 
— writ ~% have appeared for some cons siderable time. | The Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
_ i ’ scribes th book, which has a permanent value } By Sir James Greic, C.B., K.C. 
; The Government and the Housing Problem. 3 
A ‘LiFe ‘UNVEILED h | By Sir GeorGe McCrak, D.S.O., M.P. =| 
T. ai % uv ve ch mine D upplement. ‘Worth reading . .« . a very German Reparations. 2 
eal ” Da Nex “ The pr I charm of the book rests in her many- | By Captain WepGwoop Benn, D.S.O., D.F.C., M.P. 
— } The Tsar’s Murder: and the Soviet Government’s 
A ‘LiFE UNVEILED | Guilt. By C. E. BecuHorer RoBERTs. : 
: ‘A charn d convincing pigture that sets down ==| Australia’s Territories. 3y M. L. MacCatxium. |= 
72 faults and. “erro courageously, and is wholly free from literary Muhammad as Champion of Woman. 
eat ; Teneneil Chronicle.—“ Perhaps the real reason for its attractive- By Pierre CRABITEs. 
A), ness lies in tl act that tl thor’s experiences have been those A Noble Reform: and its Pioneers. 3 
oe vast ca vn . reader feels thi at he or she is om contact By Captain Epwarp G. FArRHOLME. z 
ar “_ - a SS ee Distiches from the Latin. By J. Sr. Loe Srracury. 
red “LONDON : GAY & HANCOCK, LTD., 3 
ect, 34 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. | | | CONSTABLE : Londen Bombay Sydney. 3s. net, | 4 
— ll | —<—<—=—=— $$$ ————____—'=5 
ms, = | | HRS 
= | FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. . 
rect, | 
ae TE Jl : Y, 1924, | s 
LEAGUE, AND. EMPIRI ee 
ViLAT HAS HAPPENED IN FRANCE, By Jou divi. ‘COMMON SENSE BOOKS ON MARRIAGE 
( LUDENDORFF REDIVIVI S I, ) Spray. | Inquiric which reach us by reason of the articles on Marriage and Birth Contr 
THE MILITARY PROBLEMS RAISED BY THE wokt ' ‘ AR, | published in our sixpenny monthly magazine, “‘ HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY, ad 
$y GENERAL ALVARO OpREGON. | prove that the1 $ @ very urgent ne AA in, straight{ rd al to 
THE BALTIC SITUATION By Rowsert Macirray. } questions that trouble 99 pet { married I This n rye been filled 
A VI si TO THE PALATINATE. By Hucu F, Srenver. | by the new books by Dr. G “COURTENAY "BEALE, entitled :— 
— BELI ON THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE. By "V. J. LAWRENCE. | 
THE REORGANISATION OF OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM, WISE WEDLOCK 
in 2 ane” By 51x Epwin Stocrron. (The Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 
) THE FIRST LAROUR BUD( j By W. M. J. Witiiams. | 
our THE LAWYER AS STATESMAN. By HorForp Knicut. | THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
MME TREATMENT OF HUNGARIAN MINORI _— : Ma =F. | (A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women). 
= THE STORY OF WOMAN, III. ” By We, r. tech neeng 6 9 EACH, POST FREE. 
CURRENT LITER RE, By S. M. E ..is. : » Obviously the Yr 


tion on which I 
allow men a 


CORRESPONI ENCE 
_L ONDON 1: CHAP MAN i & I HAL L, Limited 








- Vi dering your , Magazines, get urlege sed 9 
fe “THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” | ‘Th r b | ) 
e ” 5 L A Cc lA WwW Q oO D - | f - 2 ce a 2 Both Vili 12s. 6d. 


m FOR JULY. : . 
: o HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd., 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 








| 
Skeletta Rec vinincemed, By Isobel Jamieson. 
Youth and the East—XVIII.-XX. a | 
The Adventures of Captain Ivan Koraviteh.— | - ' 
HI.-1V. By Victor L. Whitechurch. [| | 
A Winter Walk in Wales. By Edmund Vale. j@ | 
Bombs and Germs. 3y T. A. Powell. & 
a A Lesson Well Learnt. 3y Bombardier. | 
5 | 


A French Countryside. By Periscope. 
From the Outposts.— t 

Dee ee Nee thod—  * Bll] REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED _IN 
y : E ; 5 | THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 


The British Empire Exhibition—The Uselessness of 
Imperial Conferences—A Coup-d'Etat—The Por- | }) can be obtained through any bookstall or | 


traits of § shakes peare 


bookshop of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


| 
| Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


we il out ‘ Blackwood.’” ‘“‘ We enjoy every 
‘Bl kwe L’” “It is an unfailing source of enjoyment 


nd Abré ud can have “ Blackwood’s 
or 30s. yearly, or 15s. 





: PARIS] 1,250 Branch 
-orge Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
dinburgh. London. 


| 
| 
| 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, | 
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ms (OMSTABL, __ 


PRESENT 


| SAINT JOAN | 


A play with an important preface. 











Second Edition Just Published 


THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


3y ROSALINE MASSON, Editor ot *t Cm 
Remember Robert Louis Stevenson.” 10/6 net. 


This book contains much new material derived from original letters 
and from personal knowledge and information. It is profusely illus- 


By BERNARD SHAW. 6/- net. 
trated, the illustrations including anes letters of great 


= ALSO 
interest and portraits not hitherto reproducec , r= 
The Second Edition comsine saeean matter and an entirely = THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
“ Lively, sound and interesting. . She makes Robert Louis == SOCIETY 
Stevenson live before us with a gallant charm.”—The Times. = By Professor ARTHUR DENDY, Author of 
Outlines of Evolutionary Biology. 7/6 net 


1 CAN REMEMBER __| INDIAN PROBLEMS: In Religion, Education, |_ 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. | — Politics. By Bishop WHITEHEAD. 12/- net 





ELLA 


Wey 


























Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 7/6 net. = 
Personal recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, including con- iD) 
tributions from ys a Alfred Ewing, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Thomas ———— & a me, 
Hardy, O.M.; Sir James M. Barrie, Bart., O.M.; Sir Sidney Colvin; => a 
Edmund Gosse; Sir Graham Balfour; William Archer; Lord Duncc lin: —- 





Lady Guthrie; Sir R. R. Simpson; Lady Jersey, &c. | 
“ The Stevenson cult at home : J fi | STU DIES IN MID-VICTORIAN 


and throughout the world wi "l find | 


inspiration and justification in this book of remembrance.’ |= IMPERIALISM 
ae SENN. By C. A. BODELSEN. Stiff wrappers. 10/6 net 


c TENTS rng ng slish At titude to the Colonies from 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF. ee htt A 


ond Reflenears —¢ eo 











torian 
eT oT r TT 1 in _ Sepucation—iiliea)—The Turn of the Tide— The Cl assical 
By CAPTAIN M. J. ASTLE. 2/6 net. Expressions of Imperialism (Seeley) — Froude — The 
- is eee manual with a series of Useful Drawings by Imperial Federation League—Bibliography—Ilndex, 
RLJORIE 
, The author st: sted golf late in life, but is now a single-figure- GOD’S ORCHID 
handicap man. One of his chief aims is to demonstrate how other 4 "4 Vv 7 
late beginners may attain this desirable end. By HJALMAR BERGMAN. ‘ia 6 net 
Nation and Athenaum: “ A quite ns amma ly fine novel 
—remarkable both in form and substance. . - A work 





that satisfies, that establishes confidence in the reader. . . . 
SPUD TAMSON OUT WEST. full, rich book , and in its presentation of ordinary enough 
: ‘ . yeople had that quality of perpetual strangenes ‘which 
His experiences and adventures in The Royal Canadian Police. Soeur ing. pein — wns oe Oe 


By CAPTAIN R. W. CAMPBELL, Author of “ John _ . 
Brown” and “Snooker Tam.” 2/6 net. CHILDREN OF THE AGE 


By KNUT HAMSUN. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “The book has the simplicity and intimacy 
W & R CHAMBERS LIMITED and profundity characteristic of Hamsun’s work, and the 
. ° ’ ’ : — oe ght atmosphere. . . in detail it is rare 
and full of magic,” 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. ~——-— 
\10/12 ORANGE ST. LONDON) 




















\i) TT 
| ed SN ii 





eulbiill N ALi wads 


Oxford Books 


The Concise Dictionary of A History of France 
National Biography from the Death of Louis XI. 








has now been reissued at the remarkably low price of 2is. Vol. IL 
net. This is actually below the pre-war price of 28s, B rece Oy r 5 4) 
i , « y JOHN S. C. BRIDGE. Volume II. of this histor 
Within the limits of a single volume this book contains deals with the reign of Charles VILI., 1493-98. Of the ane 
1,500 Lives and an incaleulable number of facts and dates. volume the Times Literary Supplement. says: A volume 
It is not, and does not pretend to be, a book to read; but which no writer on England in the fifteenth ni ury is 
it is for that very reason the ideal book of reference. likely to leave unread.” With a list of authorities, in lex 


There is no book in the world, short of a telephone genealogical ta of the Kings of Naples, and a plan of 
directory, from which the required information can be = » of —e f 
the battle of Fernovo. 16s. net. 
more readily extracted. And there is no other such book. 
This book ought, it is believed, to be in every public refer- 


ence library; on the shelves of every journalist and of most The Title Page of the First Folio 


men of business; in every school library, every ocean liner; 


hile 
le 


= in many thousands of private houses, in every country ? 

here English is read and English Worthies remembered. of Shakespeare's Plays. 

A comparative study of the < - “ Portrait and the 

A Russian Schoolboy Stratford ‘Monument, ‘by M. HH. SPIELMANN, T.S.A. 
By SERGHEI AKSAKOFF, This attractive book of recol- Published for the Shakes peare Aesesied on in celeli tiom 
lections is the third and last volume of Aksakoff’s memoirs. of the First Folio Tercentenary, 1923. 18s, 6d. net. 
All three are now published in the World's Classics, ia 
Yrofessor Duff's translation, 2s. net each. j . . 

- An Introduction to Modern Philosophy 
The Home of an Eastern Clan. By C. E. M. JOAD. This new volume in_the World's 
By Mrs. LESLIE MILNE, F.R.A.L, M.R.A.S.. A record Manuals series contains chapters on Modern Realism, Neo- 
of personal investigation among the Palaungs of the Shan idealism, Pragmatism, and the philosophy of Bertrand 
States. The author has gathered an immense amount of Russell and of Henri Bergson, With portraits and a biblio 
information about the psychology, religion and social customs graphy. 2s, 6d. net. 


of a people as yet uninfluenced by contact with the West. 


los. net. Johnson’s Journey to the 
A History of the Tory Party, Western Islands of Scotland 


1640-1714 with Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Edited 


By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of the by R. W. CHAPMAN. The Journey and the Tour 
original Tory party, which may be said to have disappeared never before, it is thought, been included in a sit 

in 1714, has not yet been written. To supply an introduc- volume. Here tl ey have, added to an accurate text, an 
tion to ‘that history, viewed as a whole, is the primary pur- adequate index and the minimum of,commentary. I2s. 6d 
pose of this book, which also breaks new ground of net. A special edition is also issued on Oxford India Pa; 
political biography. 18s. net. 17s. 6d. net. 
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| Cassell’s 
| TOWARDS THESTARS | |) $4 seisse contain 
ee ten teecce 1 {1)| AMERICA REVISITED 


now in its 60th thousand. 7/6 net. | by the Rt. Hon. the Farl of Birkenhead, 


By H. DENNIS-BRADLEY iH | PC, DL, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Constitutes one of the most illuminating contributions on 
| | American conditions, thought and sentiment, and on the 
problems which confront that great country, that has 

appeared of late years."—Financial Times. 
































| 
| 
| “ The reflections of a mind so acute, so experienced, and 
| 








By A REMARKABLE - Fag a _ —_ — = the eae 
of the last six years, and on the share which America took 
FRED DARTNELL | NOVEL in them, give the greatest interest to his new volume.” 
—The Times. 
” LONG MELFORD . | | It is an intensely interes ting and _ intrig vie 7 6 
| s. ‘k "—John S. Steele in the Sunday Times. / 


THE SHAMELESS } | a 


“SECONDS | , 
. INNOCENT || 9 @ eca“esciccer?” 


OUT” = ———|_ WANDERLIGHT 





ats ahout Boxers’ By 
elie cents MAXWELL LAURIE Ernest Raymond 


Author of “The Black ; , . ee 

a. LE Raymond's work is abundantly manifested in this 

Preface by Blanket new story; it will hold its readers in thrall from 7/6 

Carpentier 10th Thousand | first to last page. 13th Thousand. net. 
Illustrated - net | i 1e . 
Hilustrated ©/- net. Ie Om | q A Fualli-length Portrait 
of a fine Manly Soul 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD | JHE HEAVENLY LADDER 


LONDON E.C. 4 | Compton Mackenzie 


“Mr. Mackenzie is an artist in character draughtsmanship. 
| * The Heavenly Ladder’ is the most powerful of 7 6 
the trilogy to which it belongs.” / 
— ed | —Sunday Times. net. 


Mr. E. M. Forster’s Novels ||| g “It is a Holiday in 
itself.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
JUST PUBLISHED. | 


| TO VENICE AND BACK 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA |) "IN‘A'TWO-SEATER 


Trainers and Patrons , ea fale . , “ ” 
c ary “ae That eerie insight which is the “soul” of Ernest 


























. “om: p. ne > : — ; | 
in “ Time & Tide”: E.. Halford Ross 
ae ee oe ae Bs — 1- ‘ic Rala ; . 5 
Reader, lo here, at last, a great book. This blithe record of a motor-tour is written with such 
There have been brilliant books in recent years, | | high spirits and such swing that it will be read with 6/ | 
pleasure even by those who have not yet succumbed =f 


witty books, original books, books written in 
. , .°, ; : ‘ joy ¢ toring."—Daily Mail. et. 
limpid and exquisite English; but not until now to the joy of motoring aly iat net 


vas «there been < yok tha vas al ‘Se 

a the I n a_ bo that wW ill these | q The Perfect 

ings. ° e e 1} . | 
Bedside Book 


“4 Passage to India is a delicious and terrible 
goa | DAY IN AND DAY OUT 
; “The description of the trial of Dr. Aziz is | 
one of the most overwhelming] ly exciting things by “The Londoner ” of The Evening News. 
in English literature. | | ; ‘¥ ; a 
| | * Though his es $s are very short and can be read in 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net, | three minutes, ¥ often find myself readin, = em again, 
aS : Swe These three nutes tony alm ee n 
A a Large Paper Es ition, limited to 200 copies, | these U minu are t ree | 2 
J y al ) | : va “3/6 | 
| 
| ' 
| 
' 





each copy si | by the Author, printed on har 1d-made 


paper. Der se Price ‘22 2s. net. 


desert, beneath which the fancy 1s rel 
—New Stat sman. net 





New Ualferm Edition of q A New Edition 
| Mr. E. M. Forster's apron Works in Two Volumes 


me SRR SP dat see | HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY 1792-1878 C. A. Fyffe, M.A. 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD } Historical literature is subject to revisions and corrections 


| in the light of fresh facts and inferences which emerge with 
| the passing of the years. In the present case the necessary 





Also Obtainabie . , corrections and revisions are few, time having 15/ 
HOWARDS END * _ . 6/- net. revealed no flaw in the structure of Fyffe’s 
history. per vol. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox Street, W. 1. | i] 
| Hi ™ 
Cassell’s—— 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S HOLIDAY LIST 


NEW 
FICTION. 


At all booksellers and libraries. 
7s. 6d. net. 


AND FIVE WERE 
FOOLISH 


A DELIGHTFUL AND FASCINATING NEW 
BOOK BY 


DORNFORD YATES 


Author of “ Berry and Co.,” * “ Valerie French,” 
‘Jonah and Co.,” etc. 

This volume will appeal equally to those who have 
loved his ever-popular “ Berry and Co.,” and to 
those who jhave admired the unique emotional 
gewer of _“ Anthony Lyveden” and “ Valerie 
rench.” His touch varies from grave to gay 
with equal sureness, and, as the critics of the day 
have acknowledged, he possesses that incalculable 
thing which is called style. 


THE PRESENCE AND 
THE POWER 


Marjorie Bowen 
“A fine story, full of incident.” 
—Morning Post. 


“ The very best of its author’s brilliant books.” 
—Observer. 


THE LUTE PLAYER 
Harold Bindloss 


A WOMAN’S DEBT 
Wm. Le Queux 


WHERE THE AURORA FLAMES 
Ottwell Binns 
































THE DARK EYES OF LONDON 
Edgar Wallace 


A MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY 
A. W. Marehmont 


YOUNG HEARTS 
Effie A. Rowlands 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GAME. 


From all Booksellers. 


ALL ABOUT 
GOLF 


By BERT SEYMOUR 


Winner News of the World Tournament, 1921; 
Essex Champion, 1922, 




















5s. net. 


The author takes his readers on the links with 
him, leading them step by step from the very 
rudiments of the game to the higher technicalities 
and perfection of style and finish which go to 
the making of a first-class golfer. 


Illustrated with 33 ACTION-PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND MANY DIAGRAMS. —— 


IDEAL HOLIDAY COMPANIONS 








Bound in red cloth, round 
corners, size to fit pocket. 





WARD, LOCK & COS 
GUIDES 





With many Maps & Plans 
& numerous Illustrations. 











ENGLAND AND WALES 


rrp Ek A Borth, 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
ANGLESEY and NN Wales. 
BANGOR and N. Wales. 
BARMOUTH, Dolgelley, &c. 
BARNSTAPLE and N.W. Devon. 
BATH, Wells, &c. 

BETTWS-Y- COED, Snowdon, &c. 
BEXHILL and District. 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, &c. 
BOGNOR, Selsey, &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH and New Forest, 
BRECON and S. Wales. 
BRIDLINGTON and District. 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, &c. 
BRIGHTON and HOVE, 
BROADS, The 

BROADSTAIRS and N.E. Kent. 
BUDE and N. Cornwall. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, &c. 
BUXTON and The Peak. 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent, 
CARDIFF and S. Wales. 
CARNARVON and N. Wales. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
CHICHESTER and S.W. Sussex. 
CLEVEDON, Portishead, &c. 
COLWYN BAY and N. Wales. 
CONWAY, Deganwy, and N. Wales. 
CRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay. 
CROMER and District. 
DARTMOOR, 

DARTMOUTH and S. Devon. 
DAWLISH and S.E. Devon. 
DEAL, Walmer, &c. 

DOVER, St. Margaret's Bay, &c. 
EASTBOURNE, Seuford, &c. 
EXETER and S.E. Devon. 
EXMOUTH and District. 
FALMOUTH and S. Cornwall. 
FELIXSTOWE and Dovercourt. 
FILEY, Flamborough and District. 
FOLKESTONE, Sandgate, &c. 
FOWEY and S. Cornwall. 
HARROGATE and District. 
HASTINGS, .St. Leonards, &c. 
HEREFORD and the Wye Valley. 
HERNE BAY, Whitstable, &c. 
HYTHE and District. 

ia om haan. and N. Devon. 


LAKE DISTRICT, * The. 

LEAMINGTON and District. 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &c 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &c. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and Central Wales. 
LLANDUDNO and N. Wales. 
LLANGOLLEN, Corwen, Bala, &c. 

LOOE and S, Cornwall. 


New Edition (45th) with Maps, Plans, 


Exhibition, and many Illx 


Fall 


Size to fit pocket. 


BRITISH (Profusely Illustrated), 


LONDON AND BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION . 5s. Od. net. 


fith complete Index to ‘Streets. 
LES . 


NORTH WA 5s. Od. net. 
CONTINENTAL. (Profusety Illustrated). 


BELGIUM and the haseemnnumae eee a Od, net. 
HOLLAND 5s. Od. net. 
NORWAY . ee «+. 38. 6d, net, 
PARIS and Environs oe e.- 5s. Od. net, 
ROME and Environs --. 5s. Od. net. 
SWITZERLAND ... . 5s. Od, net. 











LOWESTOFT and District. 
LYME REGIS and District. 
LYNTON and Lynmouth. 
MALVERN and District. 
MARGATE, Westgate, &c. 
MATLOCK and District. 
MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c. 
NEWQUAY and N. Cornwall. 
NOTTINGHAM and District. 
OXFORD and District. 
PAIGNTON and 5S. Devon. 
PENMAENMAWR, Llianfairfechan, &c. 
PENZANCE and W. Cornwall. 
PLYMOUTH and S.W. Devon. 
PWLLHELI and og Bay. 
RAMSGATE and N.E. Kent. 
RHYL and N. Wales. 
RIPON, Harrogate and District. 
ST. IVES and W. Cornwall. 
SCARBOROUGH and District. 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, Lyme Regis, &c. 
SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 
ERWOOD FOREST, Notts, &c. 
SIDMOUTH and S.E. Devon. 
SOUTHWOLD and District. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
SWANAGE, Corfe, &c. 
Pn a aad and S.E. Devon. 
ENBY and S. Wales. 
THAM ES, The 
TO RQUAY onal District. 
TOWYN, Aberdovey, &c. 
WALES, NORTH (N. Section). 
WALES ytd (S. Section). 
WALES, SOU 
WARWI ICK, i &c. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE and District. 
WEYMOUTH and District. 
WHITBY, Robin Hood's Bay, &c. 
WORCESTER and District. 
WORTHING and S.W. Sussex. 
WYE VALLEY. 
YARMOUTH and The Broads. 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. 
EDINBURGH and District. 
GLASGOW and The Clyde. 
HIGHLANDS, The 

INVERNESS and Northern Highlands. 
OBAN and the West Highlands. 


IRELAND 


ANTRIM (COUNTY), 
Causeway, &c. 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry Bay, 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS, 
DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 
KILLARNEY and S.W. Ireland. 
LONDONDERRY and County Donegal. 


Portrush, Giant's 


&c. 


LONDON & THE BRITiSH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


Directions to 
trations, 


TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Cloth Binding, with mottled edzes, 
Book-marker and many additional Maps and Street Plans 


Get to, gnd Description of, the 
Pocket Size, 2s. net, 


BADDELEY’S 
“ THOROUGH ” GUIDES. 
With many Maps and Plans on a scale of &@ 
mile to the inch. Contours printed in six 
colours. 6s. net. 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT (Fourteenth 
Edition Revised). 
NORTH WALES—Part I. Tenth Edition, 
NORTH WALES—Part II. Tenth Edition. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 
Ninth Edition. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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